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A MAGAZINE FOR ADURDALISTS 


ee eee 


THIS 
IS 
CIRCULATION? 


Effie may well be the first to open this TV-radio 
“business” publication she’s just found in Mr. Time- 
buyer’s basket. Gets lonely here at night, and Effie 
likes the pictures on the slick paper. 


But whet about Mr. Timebuyer? Why didn’t the 
pictures and fancy layouts captivate him? Well, 
he’s a busy man and he puts it this way: 


‘‘There ian’t time to read them all!’ 


There isn’i time to plow through the 1,000-odd 
pages of assorted reading matter sent him monthly 
under the guise of TV-radio “information’”’. He’s 
particularly tight-fisted with time for magazines 
that arrive gratuitously, without being asked for. 
After all, he receives —and pays for —-BROAD- 
CASTING every week. Its pages give him, con- 
cisely and accurately, the full background of latest 


PS BROADCASTING’s guaranteed 


circulation is now at 25,000. 


facts on everything significant in the television 
and radio business. When he can get all this from 
one publication, why bother to read a whole basket- 
ful of others? 


BROADCASTING is the only TV-radio business 
journal qualifying for membership in the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations — which verifies paid circu- 
lation publications exclusively. This is an impor- 
tant assurance for advertisers who would rather 
have their messages in a medium people want 
enough to pay for — instead of ones that have to be 
given away. Makes sense, don’t you think? 


BROADCASTING 


THE BUSINESSWEEKLY OF TELEVISION AND RADIO 
1735 DeSales Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
New York—Chicago— Hollywood 
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he “makes” your 
deadlines 

when the President 
makes news! 


If you’ve ever been assigned to cover the Presi- 
dent of the United States on his travels around 
the country, you’ll know this man well. 


His name is Carroll S. Linkins. . . usually called 
‘‘Link.”’ He’s the “‘White House Press Man’’ for 
Western Union, and it’s been his special job for 
twenty-six years to see that the stories you write 
get ‘‘on the wire” promptly. 


Whether it’s a political convention, a flying trip 
or a whistle-stop tour, you'll find “Link” and his 
men on the job, getting the news out fast. 


“Link” is dedicated to the task of maintaining 
the finest telegraph service in the world, as are 
all 35,000 Western Union employees . . . striving 
to meet the needs of the press and the public 
all the time! 


WESTERN UNION 








SHARPEN YOUR PENCIL 
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y/ A BUSINESS 


HOW GOOD 


HEAD 


DO YOU HAVE? 


Have you ever wanted to run a business? Ever thought you could do it better 
than the boss? Here’s a chance to test yourself on financial matters. 


ee ANY BUSINESS, no 
matter what its size, boils 
down to this: During the year 
you take in so much. Out of it 
you buy materials and services. 
You pay salaries and wages, 
taxes, rents and so on. You also 
set aside something for expan- 
sion and improvements. Choose 
one of the figures given below in 
each category and enter it in the 
box. Then, after you have filled 
in all the blanks, see how your 
figures compare with the actual 
costs of running a business. 


1. Sales and other income. The 
amount Standard Oil received 
from customers plus all other in- 
come totaled $1,918,000,000 last 
year. Enter that at the top of the 
statement. 


2. Things we bought and used, plus 
charges made for wear and tear. We 
purchase everything from struc- 
tural steel to rubber bands from 
32,000 companies, large and 
small, in hundreds of American 
communities. What was the 
total? A. $10,000,000. B. 
$1,412,000,000. C. $467,000,000. 
3. Wages, salaries, benefits. This 
may surprise you! A. $348,000,000. 
B. $34,800,000. C. $19,000,000. 


4. Taxes (excise taxes not included). 
A. $81,000,000. B. $47,000,000. 
C. $300,000. 

5. Profits. (Total 2, 3 and 4. De- 
duct from 1.) 

6. Profits used for improvements. 
To progress, a business must plow 
back earnings intoimprovements. 
If you were the chief executive of 
Standard, how much would you 
put aside? A. $5,000,000. B. 
$150,000,000. C. $85,000,000. 

7. Dividends paid shareowners. 
What is your answer? 

The Correct Answer to No. 7 is 
$55,000,000. (You were right if 
you entered the following: 2.B; 
3.A; 4.A; 5. $140,000,000; 6.C.) 
If you held shares of Standard 
Oil stock, the value of the divi- 
dends you received was $1.93 per 
share in 1959. Standard has paid 
dividends for 67 consecutive years 
—making our company good to 
work for, deal with and invest in. 
What makes a company a good citizen? 
One test of good citizenship is a 
company’s desire to keep cus- 
tomers, employees, stockholders, 
and the public informed on how it 
works and where its money goes. 








. SALES AND OTHER INCOME 


COSTS (What we spent) 


2. Things we bought and used 
(includes wear and tear) 


3. Wages, salaries and benefits... . 
4. Taxes (excise taxes not included).... 


TOTAL COSTS (Add items 2, 3, 4) 


———— 


. TOTAL PROFITS 
(Deduct total costs from item 1)....... Ries 


6. IMPROVEMENTS 
(Deduct this amount from item 5) 


. DIVIDENDS PAID SHAREHOLDERS 
(What's your answer?)......seeeee0e8 EE 


The petroleum industry is a source of tremen- 
dous income from taxes for federal, state and 
local governments. From Standard Oil Company 
alone, government got $391,000,000 last year 
from excise taxes paid by motorists on petro- 
leum products. This figure is in addition to the 
amount to be shown on Line 4 above. 
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CARTOONIST OF THE MONTH 
Cecil 


drawn especially for Tur 


Jensen, whose cartoon 
QuILI 
appears on the editorial page, be- 
gan his news- 
paper caree! 
at the age of 
13 as a carrier 
for an Ogden. 
Utah, newspa- 
per. He stud- 
ied at the Chi- 
cago Academy 
of Fine Arts 
and in 1920 
moved to the 
Coast 
W here he 
worked for the 
Los Angeles 
Daily News 
to the ( hicago 
where he has been 
1946, in addition 
to his editorial cartoons, he started 
strip “Little Debbie.” 
In 1951 he was given the grand 
award of the National Safety Coun- 
cil for his Christmas safety cartoon. 


Pacific 


Cecil Jensen 
In 1928 he came 
Daily News 


ever since. In 


the comic 


Che following vear he won the 
Sigma Delta Chi award for car- 
tooning. He is married and is the 


father of two daughters 
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Iehy Trading Stamps 
Samulate Advertising 


Albert Haring and Wallace O. Yoder, in their recently published book 
Trading Stamp Practice and Pricing Policy (chapter 15, page 304), say: 


6 6 The retailer considering the use of stamps must also realize that 
the introduction of trading stamps into a major market increases 
the number of dollars spent for paid advertising. The trend toward 
stores or groups of stores large enough to undertake major adver- 
tising campaigns may be speeded up by the promotional activity 
caused by the introduction of stamps. These larger retail units 
or retail groups find newspaper, radio, and television economical, 
but a single smaller store does not have the sales volume to make 
such paid advertising practical. The major stamp companies also 
regularly buy advertising coverage in the major markets, either 
through local or national media. Total paid advertising expendi- 
tures thus tend to rise slightly. 


“With respect to other types of giveaways and premiums, stamp 
stores find that these are not so necessary as they previously were. 
To a considerable extent, therefore, stamps substitute for special 
promotions of all kinds, but not for advertising. 


REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION OF THE FOUNDATION FOR 
ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS STUDIES, INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


This message is presented for your information by 
THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York, 
§S & H pioneered 64 years ago in the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash. 


S&H Green Stamps are currently being saved by millions of consumers. 
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EDITORIALS 





Role of the Egghead 


HIS year’s graduating class of journalism students may 

not regard themselves as eggheads. However, if they are 

to meet successfully the exciting challenge that confronts 
them as they begin their careers, they will need the attri- 
butes of an egghead—and more. Lester Markel, Sunday 
editor of the New York Times, brought the problem into 
focus recently in addressing the annual convention of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors by quoting Marilyn 
Monroe as saying “it is the job of the intellectual to make 
things clear to me.” 

Whether you accept Marilyn Monroe as an average 
reader is not important, but her comment is pertinent. The 
challenge that confronts all media of mass communication 
today is how to close the gap between the understanding of 
the average reader and the complex world in which he finds 
himself. This compelling need is the thesis of Lee Hills’ 
penetrating article in this issue 

On the day this editorial is written I have checked the 
metropolitan newspapers, which will differ from their coun- 
terparts in smaller communities only in the space devoted 
to the significant news. Today Russia sent a note to the 
American government on airplane spy incidents, coupled 
with the threat of war. The problem of the press, and of 
all media of mass communication is how to explain to the 
American voters the stakes involved in a world in which 
secrecy has become obsolete and the threat of atomic de- 
struction hangs over every nation 


@ The same day produced stories on the significance of 
Senator Kennedy's victory in the West Virginia primary 
election, as a preview to what may be one of the most im- 
portant national elections in our history, involving issues of 
national defense, religion, international relations and eco- 
nomics at home. There was a story of the discovery of a 
new pill for the treatment of diabetes. Will it do what is 
claimed or will lives be endangered by accepting it as re- 
liable? 

In the same issue was also a story of the approval after 
testing of a pill for contraception, which could have far 
reaching effects on the population explosion which wor- 
ries most of our sociologists. There was also a story of the 
history-making round-the-world cruise of the nuclear sub- 
marine Triton, the first craft to circle the globe under 
water. All these stories directly affect everyday life in Ame- 
rica. They also have a bearing on the decision of the voters 
at the p Ils in November 


@ This is one day’s grist of the news in a world which will 
be confronted with other bewildering news stories tomor- 
row. It is easy to understand why Marilyn Monroe’s con- 
fusion is shared by millions of readers who find themselves 
living in a world in which there are few familiar guide- 
posts to understanding. Dr. Frank Stanton, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, summed up the problem 
in a recent address when he said that “in our time there 
comes the moment of truth as to whether democracy can 
deliver in an age when an uninformed, or a misinformed 
people will have no second chance Po 

lo close the gap by making the facts of our complex life 
clear to the reader and listener is the compelling challenge 
for the graduates of journalism schools of this year, and in 
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Convenient Hideout 


the future. Never has there been a challenge as exciting— 
or as vital to the profession we serve. Eggheads they must 
be, but they must be much more. They must not only be 
able to understand but to interpret and explain the kind of 
a world we find ourselves in at the middle of the Twentieth 
Century. 


For Distinguished Service 


MERICAN journalism may have its problems, but no 
one who reads the list of accomplishments reported in 
this issue of THe Quiit can doubt the virility of our 

profession or the dedication of those who serve it. The dedi- 
cation to the public service of all media is exemplified in 
the list of those who have won the accolade of “distin- 
guished service.” 

The Atlanta Constitution's series of stories on state hos- 
pitals led to needed reforms, as did the Los Angeles Times’ 
exposé of the smuggling of narcotics into this country from 
Mexico. 

It is significant that this year many of the nominations 
for awards were made for enterprise in covering such sub- 
jects as science, education and urban redevelopment. There 
can be no doubt that in the future such achievements will 
receive recognition equal to that accorded to those who 
expose corruption and crime. 


@ The list of those who have won the recognition, both of 
their fellow workers and of the public, is long and impres- 
sive. It offers abundant evidence that those who serve all 
media of mass communications are mindful of their respon- 
sibilities and diligent in fulfilling them. 

CHARLES C, CLAYTON 





New design! 


New distinction 
in the worlds finest 


all-transistor pocket radio — 


Zeniths new Royal 500E! 


e Up to 300% more sensitivity than sets without 
RF stage. 

e Zenith-quality speaker with sturdy Alnico 5 
magnet for richer, fuller tone. 

e Vernier pin-point tuning; built-in Wavemagnet* 
antenna. 

e Elegantly styled, non-breakable case in maroon, 
ebony color or two-tone off-white and Brick red, 
the Royal 500E, $75.00.* Attachment for private 
listening, optional at extra cost. Other Zenith 
quality pocket radios are priced from $39.95.* 


[zone ZENITH RADIO 
, PL CORPORATION, 
The quality goes in CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
stereophonic high fidelity instruments, pho 
before the na me goes on cen sadies fhe hearing aids. 41 bs are 

® 


of leadership in radionics exclusively 
* Manufacturer's suggested retail price, Prices 
and specifications subject to chunge without notiwe. 
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New Role in Public 


Service for the Press 


By LEE HILLS 


NY concept that the 
ice role of the 
ends with the 


public serv- 
press begins and 
front page expose 
is entirely too narrow. Today our news- 
papers have the staggering task of trvy- 
ing to close the widening gap of un- 
derstanding about our complex world. 
This IS the 


newspaper of today and tomorrow, and 


great challenge facing the 
it is almost impossible to exaggerate the 


need to communicate better—and the 
difficulty ot doing SO 
the difficulty 


information 


Chere is, tor exampl 


ot communicating about 
scientific achievements to the newspa- 
per reader. Discussing this problem a 
few years 
thered the 


he met 


ago, the physicist who fa- 
A-bomb, D1 


pointe d out 


Robert Oppen- 


®@ “Nearls that is 


known was not In any book when most 


everything now 


of us went to school; we cannot know 
it unless we 
This fact 
of communication that is nightmarishly 


have picked it up since 
in itself, presents a problem 


formidablk 

America has come far since the mid- 
twenties. Literally in seconds, as cosmic 
time is measured, and in the lifetime of 


most Americans, this country has _ be- 
come the hope and the leader of the 
Free World 


lized 


If this hope is to be rea- 
have a far 
than to 


have done 


newspapers greater 


responsibility expose crime, 


which they so brilliantly in 
the past 

They must perform a public service 
They 
must improve greatly their information 


of an even more difficult order 
and guidance in fields of physical sci- 


ence, medicine, education, labor-man- 
agement relations, finance, the age of 
space and the intricacies of big govern- 
and mysteri- 


ment—among other new 


ous areas of public concern and curios- 
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ity. They must inform the public about 


information itself—what is the role of 
news media in a free society; how we 
must preserve the right of free access 
to public records and processes, and so 
forth. 

needs 


@ Recognition of these 


spelled out recently in 


was 
a new policy 
statement by the advisory board on the 
Pulitzer The 
cept of what makes important news, of 


Prizes broadening con- 
what is real public service, was re- 
vealed last year by the 556 nomina- 
tions from which the eight journalism 
awards were made. 

The acknowledged 


advisory board 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Last year Lee Hills was named ex- 
ecutive editor of the Knight Newspa- 
pers. He began his newspaper career as 
a reporter for the Price, Utah, News 
Advocate in 1926. He has been an as- 
sociate editor of the Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana Times, editor of the Oklahoma 
News, managing editor of the Miami 
Herald and executive editor of the De- 
troit Free 1952-1953 he 
served as national president of Sigma 
Delta Chi. He is a past president of 
the Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association and of the Overseas Press 
Club. He Brigham Young 
University, the University of Missouri 
and was graduated in 1934 from the 
Oklahoma City School of Law. He has 
been awarded a Pulitzer Prize for re- 
porting and the Maria Moors Cabot 
gold medal for contributing to better 
inter-American 


Press. In 


attended 


The material 
in this article was prepared for the 
Don R. Mellett lecture, which he gave 
recently at the University of Oklahoma 


relations. 





LEE HILLS 


the fine job newspapers do in exposing 
graft and corruption, and it said that 
this must continue. But it noted that in 
1959 the largest group of Pulitzer nom- 
inations was for outstanding coverage 
of science and education. Other entries 
dealt with such relatively new subjects 
as urban redevelopment, housing, infla- 
tion, the exploration of space, analyses 
of economic trends, cultural undertak- 
ings, the emergence of the new nations 
in Africa and Asia, and with interna- 
tional efforts to advance the well-being 
of mankind. 

The horizons of journalism are ex- 
panding rapidly. To keep them moving 
ever outward we need better informed 
men and women in the newsrooms of 
all our newspapers. They must be re- 
porters with the zeal of the old-time 
police reporter, digging relentlessly for 
evidence of official corruption, but with 
special knowledge and skills. 

For many years journalism in the big 
city newsrooms was based on the star 
system. When a big story broke—a jail- 
break, a sensational murder, some 
hanky-panky at City Hall, or the visit 
of a Presidential candidate—the city 
editor called for his star and plastered 
his colorful prose over the front page. 
This was nice work. But the old-time 
star needed no special knowledge in 
any field, little formal education, and 
often no real command of the language. 


© His tools were a keen native intelli- 
gence, a sense of drama, wide acquaint- 
anceship, and, hopefully, a rewriteman 
back in the office who could make him 
sound good—a real wordsmith. 

We have gone far beyond that era. 
The star system is outmoded. 

Some of the qualities that made the 
star are as vital to the great reporters 
of today as they ever were. But this is 
the time of specialists, of reporters 
schooled in political science, the mys- 


9 





teries of utility rate structures, philoso 
phies of education, the physical sci 
health and 


other areas 


ences 


high finance medi 


cine, aviation and where 
to be ignorant 


voke the 


ournalistically is to in- 


scorn of our better informed 


®@ | predict that before many years pass 
able to 
bright young 


our major newspapers will be 
find 


medical graduates 


and willing to pay 
who will write about 
medicine, educators who will quit the 
campus to write ibout education, phys- 
icists who will desert the laboratory for 
the city room, and down and along the 
lines of information, expertly dispensed 
readable, for 


intelligent public 


and whi h a growingly 
hung rs 

If this comes to pass (as it has al- 
ready to a limited degree) it may trans- 
Despite 


modern 


form tomorrow s 
the frills 


America, 


newspaper! 
and frivolities of 
before 
hankered for the fact, spun out plainly 
and at length These 


must know o1 


neve! have people SO 
specialists, ot 


course learn how to 


communicate with the written word 
They must report as well and write as 
well as other trained newsmen 


We need to tell the 
in simple 


story of our age 
living language with precise 
will not only 


we will also educate a generation 


inform but 
And 
greater skills for report- 


meanings. We 


as Wwe ce ve lop 


ing and 


interpreting these events fac- 


journalism will at 
last earn the status of a 


' 
tually and accurately 


genuine pro 


tessi DE 


@® This is essential if democracy 
Ou pe ple 
m in their 


is to 


survive must know what 


vernment and in 


Is going « 


the outside world if they are to arrive 


! 
, ' 
decisions. This they cannot get 


it wise 


from history books, for history 
made too 1 ipidly these days: the globs 
f the 
years igo even SIX Years 
d by the 
than a score of me 
] 


iS be Ing 


world in your study a dozen 

ago 1S al- 

ready outdate addition of mors 

nations. Last years 

book being frantically re 

vritten to accommodate the pace of 
events 

Che freedom-loving peoples of some 

in Latin America are 

me of them, like hun 

f others in the part 

ntrolled by 

i free press and do 

to knowledge that 


form sound o1 


Commu- 


iwccess 
them to 

rewspapers under 
Communis in el 


torshi 


forms of dicta 
facts, but to 
people into 
dictated by the State 
Fascist, Nazi 


variety so common 


irnish 
shape the hinking of the 
the conformity) 
whether it be Communist 
r the free-wheeling 
Ameri 


in Latin 
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@ The Inter-American Associa 
tion has fought the battle for press tree- 
dom 


Press 


effectively, for 
Che people of Latin Amer- 
ica, time and again, have responded to 


relentlessly and 


many years 


throw off oppression 

I would suggest that in his more ra- 
tional moments, Fidel Castro might re- 
call Argentina, 
and a 


Juan Peron, La Prensa 


man named Gainza Paz. Peron 


is gone, Gainza Paz is one of journal- 
ism’s immortals in this hemisphers 
Constitutional guarantees of press 
freedom, such as are found in the Latin 
American countries and in many of the 
twenty-three independent states created 
since World War II, must be preserved 
ind protected if stable democratic gov- 
to be established and the 
anarchy 


ernments are 
extremes of and dictatorship 


avoided 


e@A after all, 
personality and achieves what success 
it makes entirely through the efforts of 
human beings. So you can see 


newspapel develops a 


why | 
place such emphasis on the quality of 
men and women that journalism needs 


Democracy cannot grow and prospet 


with nuclear physicists and astronauts 
lotalitarian 


ilone countries can pro 


such men as well. And if we are 
this 


we could succumb to a dictatorship of 


duce 
not careful in age of technology, 
hard-crusted and _ idk ological scientists 

Where the failed 
is in their refusal to value the individ 
ual properly 


authoritarians have 
America, with its tre 


mendous resources of individualism 


can preserve its herit ige In the modern 
world only through a continually more 
skilled communications system, manned 
by ever more brilliant communicators 

They 
their value 
liberal been so completely 
distorted by that they mean 
something completely different in th 


public 


must know about words and 
Such words as communism 
and have 


usade 


mind from their 
nothing at all 
word 


true meaning; 
Even the 


democracy 1S 


or worse cher- 


ished frequently 
warped out of recognition, particularly 
by the non-democratic powers 
@ We must beware 
have only 
mean little in themselves 


seeking the 


of catchwords that 
psychological value and 
When he was 

Warren G 


Harding base d his campaign on a ring 


presidency, 
ing word, “Americanism. 

Asked by a reporter what the word 
meant, he ré plic d: “I haven't the slight 
est idea but I know it’s a damned good 
vord with which to carry 
He was right But as Alice was told in 
Wonderland, “Take care of the 
and the sounds will take care 


s¢ lve S 


an election 


sense 


of them- 


Our new spape rs and our new spape I 


men must have a higher sense of moral 


There has 
been talk lately of growing moral lax- 
ity in America. The 
a section of the communications 
industry 


itv than that of expediency 
alarm increased 
when 
through the 
muck of the TV quiz and radio payola 


was dragged 
scandals 

I doubt if there is any deterioration 
in the moral fiber of the people In- 
stead, I think there is evidence of high- 
er ethical standards in business, labor, 
the professions and in the country gen 
erally. But there certainly 
and lack of leadership. 


Newspapers also must preserve the 


is confusion 


confidence and trust they have engen 
dered if they are to be worthy of their 
great responsibility. It is my 
that improving, 
that in varying degrees they are meet- 


convic- 
tion newspapers are 
ing the challenge of an new 
and of a fast-moving civiliza 
While I have untold optimism 
about the future of the American news 
paper, even in the face of its constant 
struggle rising and the 
competition from other media for the 
advertising dollar, I do not want to 
give the impression that I feel that we 
have it made 


exciting 
dec ade 


tion 


against costs 


® Scotty Reston, the great Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
told the Associated Press managing ed 
itors last year at Seattle that he believes 
we have the finest reporting in the 
It’s a lot better than when 
he broke into the business a generation 


world today 


go, he said, but despite unprec edented 
at the 
of it in danger of falling behind.” 

He cited the complexities of situa- 
tions in Washington that make it diffi 
cult for the 
confident as he might have been in the 
And the 


wrong, he 


progress, “we find ourselves end 


honest reporter to be as 


past being 


consequences of 
much greater than 
they were twenty vears ago 

I am in full agreement. No other 


iid 18S SO Challenging, so rewarding In 
field hall | 


said, are 


the sense of personal achievement 


when the job is well done, be you re 
porter or editor, photographer or copy 
urgency, its daily 


newness, its perennial challenge, its ex 


reader. Its sense of 
citement, its requirement for quick de 
cisions that are the right decisions—all 
combine to help make it a way of life 
like no other that I know. And, besides 
it’s fun—something you can’t truly say 


about any other profession 


@® John S. Knight, publisher of the 
Knight Newspapers, in an address to 
the Inland Press Association in Febru 


ary, described today’s newspaper as 
“the conscience of the community 

this nation’s most constructive force 

a tain press, an objective press, and a 
responsible press.” 


I can give it no higher accolade. 
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The Dairy Farmers Report . 


Homemakers 
ont get nearly enough medals 


Needed: A New Image 
ved that “the hand that rocks the 
the rocking cradle is found usu- 
ould be interpreted as a sign of 
jute figured out as yet just how the 
thinking that she, too, belongs in the 

of the un-modern past 
social and_psychologi 
20th century is the one that might be 


d increasingly too often Im just a 


t the most serious 


cent studies come to the conclusion 
1emakers are terribly confused about 
» confused in fact that inferiority com- 
ong these women 
products or services used in the home 
rowing confusion. We have tried to 
right out of their homes. We have tried 
nd burdens without contributing much 
of the homemaker in the ie of 


Vore Time for Bridge? 
dairy farmers to come in from the fields and 
» be grateful for the automatic washing and 
whines which very quickly and easily handle our 
wash-and-wear clothing. And we presume it is not hard 
wspaper writers and editors to expect their brides to ap- 
preciate the food freezers which can be stocked with varieties 
of foods that our grandmothers never knew existed 
Certainly American homemakers must be grateful to be re- 
lieved of the backbreaking labor that went into the weekly 
clothes washing, or the many hours that were required each day 
for cooking and baking, or the scrubbing of floors, keeping the 
wood or coal fires burning and washing the soot off the walls 
We're sure the homemaker of today is no more eager to return 
to this kind of 


have traded our horses 


rood old days than are we dairy tarmers who 
or mules for high-powered tractors or 
the newspaper editor who has exchanged the days of hand-set 
type those wonderful but complicated typesetting machines 

Today homemakers have more time to do things other than 
household chores. Unfortunately, too often the suggestion has 
been made that the 


mother to play mor bridge, a pastime many husbands have sus- 


uitomatic dishwasher frees the suburban 


pecte d is indulged in too much anyway! Of course, much of the 
time freed from burdensome chores is now going into commu- 
nity vice of many kinds. Also many homemakers now find it 


possible te cept full or part-time employment 


Homemakers Are Necessary 


the improvements in gadgets have not helped the home 
maker to understand the role of homemaking in our 
The homemaker is not archaic but instead is much more impor- 
tant today than ever before ind it is not difficult to figure out 
why The mother today plays the key role in the home since 
father iré 


vears. Also there are fewer 


civilization 


enerally away from home far more than in past 
grandparents, uncles and aunts, and 
other adults living in the home with the young family, leaving 
the mother as the one adult who .keeps the home operating 
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It is unfortunate that in recent years the vital role of the 
homemaker has not been more clearly recognized. Instead we 
have given our women more gadgets and abuse from people who 
enjoy destroying much more than building. 

Homemakers deserve a great deal more respect, and help, 
than we are giving them these days. It’s fine to provide for 
them a vast array of new recipes, tips on how to treat cuts and 
burns, suggestions for games to play when entertaining four- 
year-olds, and all the other wonderful advice delivered in a 
flood by advertisers and by the media 


A Woman of Many Roles 


Thus far, however, we have not given to homemakers what 
they need most—the self-image that would more cle arly define 
ind, frankly, glorify, the role of the homemaker in our society 
Just what does this image include? No mere mortal man can 
fully describe it, but let’s consider some of the elements 

Chis woman is, first of all, the mother of the species. She must 
meet and master more challenges than any man. She must be a 
nutritionist to keep her family well fed. She must be a psycholo- 
gist and know when to spank or praise the child. She must be 
an expert in first aid, a nurse for the ill. She must understand 
enough chemistry to use a vast array of products designed to 
protect her family’s health. She must be the supplementary 
school teacher and very often the family preacher. Her special- 
ties are almost endless in nature, and no university or colle ge 
will ever be able to teach a course comprehensive enough to 
over the many fields of expertness required to be a homemaker. 

There really is nothing very amusing about the Homemaker 
of 1960. Even her vitally important sense of humor must often 
be worn thin by the frustrations she must face, not merely in 
handling her home and brood but also in the feeling that she 
is performing unimportant tasks 


They Deserve a Pedestal 


We dairy farmers are, of course, interested in selling milk 
and other dairy foods. We are proud of the very wonderful 
story we can tell to homemakers about how our products build 
the good health of every member of the family, but we recog- 
nize, too, that we have another obligation which we hope you 
see as being your job too 

We must get our heads together—all of us who serve the 
American home in any way—to decide how we might get this 
role of the homemaker in America in 1960 squared away, how 
we might put these wonderful women on the pedestals they 
deserve as homemakers. Our homes will be blessed as we restore 
to homemaking the image of dignity that it so richly deserves 
Perhaps all of us might do a little less laughing at the home- 
maker and provide a great deal more support for understanding 
the tremendously important role which homemakers play in 
civilizing the creature that becomes man 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
The Dairy Farmers’ Voice in the Market Places of America 


20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





Orientation session for new 


employees of the Washington Star. Standing is Ed 


Duplinsky, personnel director of the newspaper. Seated at the head of the table is 


Mrs. Laurette Hupman, training coordinator. 


N the old days the Washington 
| D. ¢ Star, like most places had no 

solid orientation program primarily 
designed to 
with procedure s 
benefits, the importance of the 
ol their 
nition of their role as an integral part 
vf the 


icquaint new employees 


company p licies 
history 


organization, a clear-cut defi 


company s operation 
ri vy hired person 
the barest fill-in. In 
material covered was 
nent discussions 
concerning ‘ ob for which he was 
being considered, the company Ss fringe 
benefits, and what was « xpected of him 
he ported for work. This hit 
sometimes aug 
partment supervisors 
ecause of time considera 
nsequent!l gave rise to a 


nisinformation 


® Now that | l cl inged 


in Novembet 


Star recognize d tre 


1959. the 


need to formalize 


Beginning 

mnel indoctrination with a 
hich would familiar 
ccs with the 
vard the public and to- 


training program w 


ize all new emplo\ newspa 
pers p ric ies. to 
ward its employees, and point out op 
portunities for development and ad 
vancement 

Laurette 


coordinator, 


this Mrs 


Hupman a training 


lo accomplish 
was 
appointed to the personnel staff which 
is headed by Edward N. Duplinsky 
personne | director of the ne wspapel! 
Both Mrs. Hupman and Duplinsky 
came we ll-equipped to meet the chal- 
lenge of this new project, by virtue of 
their extensive backgrounds in the field 
of industrial t 


uning and personnel 


management 


12 


@ Duplinsky i bet 
ter informed employee is a more effec 
re that there ar 
people entering the newspape 


who believes that “ 
tive one points out 
many 
business in all departments and _ that 
most of these lack a prope! understand 
ing of the functions, methods, and con 
ditions surrounding the 
1 newspaper. A_ high 
those 
ed with the important responsibility of 


publishing of 
percentage ol 
newcomers are who are entrust 
representing the Star to its customers 
is in classified and copy dispatch 
Orientation 
Mrs 
tour of all departments with a careful 
part each 
iob plays in the overall operation 


classe S supervised by 


Hupman, include a sixty-minute 


tving-in of the individual's 


* Proper methods of public contacts 
otten a me glected ea, are 
iddition, the 
with the 


which for mor 


stressed. In 
indoctrinated 
history of the Star 
than a century has de 
voted itself to the de velopment of the 
great city in which it is published, and 
to the families living in and around it 
According to Duplinsky, trainees are 
qui k to show a marked re spect for the 
knowledge and 


trainees are 
LO7-vyear 


experience of super- 
visors and department heads who have 
risen through the ranks. The careers of 
these individuals are reviewed, as well 
as the course of employment of such 
distinguished Star personalities as Mary 
Werner and 


staff writers who came 


Lou Beveridge 
to the Star as a 


copy girl and boy in the news depart 


Cx orge 


ment and went on to win national rec- 
ognition as reporters through the Pulit 
Ze! Prizes 


® New employees are processed with 
in a week after coming to work 
ently, all business departments are in- 


Pres- 


In Washington 





Training 


cluded 
nel are thoroughly 


News and mechanical person- 
informed ot 
pany benefit provisions only 


com- 
These em 
ployees will be included in th 
comprehensive program in the near fu 
ture, however! 


more 


In addition to being briefed on com 
pany history, organization and _ poli 
cies, expectations of the Star from its 
employees are carefully discussed. The 
importance of punctuality 


cle portment 


attendanc: 
job attitudes 
and a knowledge of simple business 


appearance 
economics 1S brought out 


thirty 
minute film presentation, entitled “1104 
Sutton Road,” intended to 
open the mind to problems of business 
his 
is always followed up with a question 
and answet period to further develop 
proper job attitudes. The film was pro 
duced by 


® Trainees are also shown a 


Ww hic h IS 


it every level of the organization 


I apes and 


the Champion 
Films Company 

Every 
with the necessity to recognize that the 
Star is a good place to work, and he is 
A real attempt 
is made to spell out the significance of 


new employee is impressed 


given the reasons “why 


superior performance and the rewards 
that it offers in the area of personal ad 
vancement 


2 ( lasses are 
meeting, or in two two-hour meetings 
rar pe nding upon the composition of the 
group. Slightly abbreviated sessions ar 
held for part-time people, usually in 
the evening 


held in one four-hour 


Trainees have shown an 
enthusiastic reaction to the orientation, 
and it is interesting to note that older 
employees are asking to be scheduled 
for attendance. 

Duplinsky feels the initial success is 
due first to the active interest and sup- 
port of top management, and secondly 
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By LLOYD M. HAMPTON 


to the fact that supervisory people were 
familiarized with the program prior to 
presentation to employees. Many 
this latter group 
incorporated into the 


and their cooperation in releasing per- 


sug- 


gestions trom 


have 


been program 


sonnel and in reaction has 


reporting 
been gratifying 
Dorothy Rains, who 


ad-take 


usSé d and TOSE 


For instance 
began her Star 
before 
to classified telephone room supervisor, 


observed that the 


career as an 


typewriters were 


program “provided 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 
Wash- 


newspaperman for the last 
Be fore jmnimng the 
of the Washington Star in 
1954, he was with the old 
Washington Times-Herald and the 
Washington Daily News 
He served with the United States 
Naval forces in the Asiatic-Pacific The- 
iter of Operations during World War 
Il. He is also a veteran of the Korean 
War. Under the Navys V-5 
during World War Il, Hampton stud- 
ied at the Coll ge ot Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio; Carroll College Helena, _Mon- 
tana; St. Mary’s College, Moraga, Cali- 
fornia. After the war, he studied at 
American | Washington, 
D. ¢ 
A student of U. S. Civil War history 
he is an active member of the District 
of Columbia Civil War Roundtable. A 
painter by avocation, his oils and water- 
have exhibited at the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Lloyd Hampton has been a 
busi- 


vears 


issociate d 


program 


niversity 


colors been 
Hampton, a native of Pennsylvania, 

is married and lives with his wife and 

daughter in Alexandria, Virginia. 
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For Star Workers 


Star 


( loser 


phone room employees with a 
relation- 
better 
concept of customer contact responsi- 
bilities.” 


understanding of their 
ship to the newspaper and a 


®@ One phone room employee, reflect- 
ing a genuine sense of personal accom- 
plishme nt, commented, “Now I can see 
the end result of my work. I used to 
feel that I just took the call and that 
was that. But after many 
people handle it after I finish, and how 
it finally winds up as cash, it’s much 


seeing how 


more interesting.” 

Another I 
knew it was a good company, but | 
couldn't have told you why. Now, | 
can talk about the Star and be sure of 
what I want to say.” 


voung lady contributed 


One employee was moved to say that 
before participating in the orientation, 
she “never fully realized what a news- 
paper really is.” She does now 


Edward H 


new spaper, 


Fawsett, controller of the 
and office is con- 
stantly in touch with the public, feels 


that formalization of the present Star 


Ww hose 


program has meant a number of things 
to his department, including a partial 
removal of the burden of training his 
personnel. “We find that our new em- 
ployees who have gone through ow 
orientation program have an excellent 
attitude toward their jobs,” he 
“Further, we find they have a higher 
appreciation of the importance of indi- 
vidual performance, both as to their 
work assignments and in their relation- 
ships with the general public.” 


Says 


® The company’s top management po 
John H. Kauff- 


who said, 


sition is best given by 


mann, business manager, 
“The newspaper industry is known for 
its lack of planned employee orienta- 


tion. The Star, today, feels as other 


LLOYD HAMPTON 


progressive industries do, that it is op- 
erationally essential to have such a pro- 
better more than 
1,800 employees not only of their bene- 
fits from the company but their respon- 
sibility to it and, more importantly, to 
the public which it serves.” 


gram to inform its 





A Thank You to 


SIGMA 
DELTA 
CHI 


The Christian Science Moni- 
tor takes this opportunity to express 
its deep appreciation to Sigma Delta 
Chi for the Award in Journalism— 
1960, made to William H. Stringer, 
Chief of our Washington News Bu- 
reau for his articles entitled: SUM- 
MIT INTERVIEWS. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


One Norway St., Boston 15, Mass. 
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America is strong for many reasons. One of 
the most important is its marvelous transporta- 
tion. Bridging vast distances, city to city and 
market to market, putting remote areas on 
Main Street, our water, air, pipeline, rail and 
highway transportation are the best in the 
world. The bulwark of our peacetime economy, 
they also are essential to our defensive strength 
in a troubled world. Within transportation, a 
major force is the trucking industry — No. | 
mover of tonnage in the U. S.—with more than 
11,000,000 trucks and trailers unique in flexi- 
bility and mobility. Trucks deliver the goods, 
peace or war, wherever there are roads... and 


sometimes where there are none. 





AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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Journalistic Ethics 





Radio News Has Its Problems 


EWS reporting for radio carries 
N with it the same requirements 
for honesty and accuracy expect 
ed in the press. The requirements are 
all the more important in radio because 


of the margin for 
herent in the medium. 


greater “error” in- 


® Radio is a “personal medium.” Lis 
teners no longer are confined to their 
radio sets at home to be informed and 
to be entertained; they their ra- 
dios with them in their in their 
pockets, to the beach, in fishing boats 

everywhere 


carry 


cars, 


This leads to much cas- 
ual listening, imposing special obliga- 
tions of good taste and good writing 
on the men who report for radio 
Radio is also the “medium of imme- 
diacy.” It “right 
now” reporting, which may tempt im- 
pulsive reporters to shoot from the hip 


puts a premium on 


Though deadline pressure often causes 
such problems for the press, the pres- 
sure intensifies in radio operating on a 
minute-to-minute basis 


Radi ) 
petitive 


news derives its great com- 
two 
factors: its ability to move qui kly, and 
” with the listener. The 


dangers of abuse to basic ethical prin- 


advantages from these 


to get in close 


ciple s in radio, as in the press, usually 
stem from the same artificial stimulant 


intense competition To exploit ra- 


dio’s competitive advantages fully, 


there is the ever-present danger of 


moving too fast to achieve the neces- 


sarv accuracy and objectivity 


®@ Some reporters I've known limit thei: 
objectivity to refusing to applaud the 
notable whi se spt ec h the vre covering, 
4 remaining seated while others stand 
This kind 


unfortunately, is some- 


to the Governor 
of detachment 
times more common for both radio and 
than the 
porting which springs from a high re- 


in ce te rence 


press sincerely objective re- 
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By JAMES BORMANN 


This is the seventh in the series of 
articles on the ethics of journalism 
compiled by Sigma Delta Chis Com- 
mittee on Ethics. The chairman of the 
committee is William Small, news di- 
rector of Station WHAS and WHAS- 
TV, Louisville, Kentucky. 





gard for the truth and a dedication to 
honest reporting. 

I believe thoughtful observer 
will detect a growing decay in the de- 
sire for objectivity by 


any 


reporters—and 
perhaps by editors. Too many stories 


are being written with a “viewpoint,” 


and too much editorial slanting creeps 
into spot news reporting. 


@ This is as surely a question of ethics 
as the acceptance of bribes would be. 
Bribes are still being offered (some- 
times cash, but more often “gifts” 


some 


), and 
are still being accepted. I recall 
one promoter who rationalized his cash 
giving in this way: Instead of staging 
for the 
local press and radio in advance of the 
performance he promoted, he decided 
to divide the cash cost of the party and 
distribute it among those who usually 
attended. This included practically ev- 
eryone 


his usual lavish entertainment 


and no- 
body at the party ever frowned or men- 
tioned “ethics.” He felt the “good will” 
to be derived with cash gifts would be 
at least as great, perhaps even better 
than the party produced. The party 
sometimes engendered the ill will of 


some newsmen’s wives, and the distri- 


editors and reporters 


bution of cash was quick and uncom- 
plicated—much simpler than throwing 
a big party 

The promoter was bewildered when 
some of the cash gifts were returned. 
He couldn't 
man who accepted his hospitality 
(which carried 


understand why a news- 


a price tag for him) 


was unwilling to accept the equivalent 
in cash. He asked me why such a line 
was drawn, and the answer I gave him 
was not sufficient, I believe, to be stat- 
ed in this discussion of ethics. 


® Since radio is a blend of showman- 
ship, salesmanship and journalism, it 
should be stated that the instincts 
which characterize the first two are not 
always compatible with journalistic in- 
stincts and traditions. Sometimes a sta- 
tion’s newsmen are prone to disregard 
considerations of ethics, good taste and 
even good sportsmanship to comply 
with the wishes of management. This 
is not to imply that management is usu- 
ally venal. Rather, it acknowledges that 
management's background may be pre- 
dominately commercial—or at least 
lacking in the kind of ethical considera- 
tions identified with good journalism. 
This fact is not an indictment of all 
radio management. Probably as many 
broadcasters as publishers acknowledge 
the need for ethical standards and the 
absolute requirement for integrity in 
their news operations. But ethics do not 
always mean the same thing in the 
front and in the 
manager who 


office newsroom. A 
believes it is no more 
than right to “give a break in the news” 
to an advertiser may have a news direc- 
tor who feels he’d be compromised if 
he complied. 


®@ Of course, this is the traditional con- 
flict in any journalistic enterprise that 
survives on advertising revenue. His- 
torically, the conflict has best been re- 
solved by those publishers and broad- 
casters who gave a high degree of au- 
tonomy to their editors and news direc- 
tors. 

I have yet to encounter a successful 
news operation—either newspaper or 
which integrity was safe- 
guarded by completely locking-out the 


radio—in 
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idve rtisers 


to find legitimate n 


field 


no to the pli Sl the 
there 


isn t 


and 


JAMES BORMANN 


4 good editor knows how 


vs in the business 


he doesn't hesitate to say 


I ig news really 


Hye can handle these re- 


quests without losing public confidence 


in the 
8) | person 
work by 

One The 


Directors 


if any member 


i need for 


Ist he 


his induction into the 


kind of 


® In 


points tor 


the 


requirement for 


vhich is common to 


aio must 


st reporting in these 


i 
l. The 
its inflecti 
the 


or b 


now 


Spe l 
pet 


snap 
no t 
judgm« 
abl 

t 


in the 


16 


inte 
al codes that we 
The Can 
Standards of 
mulgated by the 
Associatior 


has 


radio ther ire 


medala I 


1] Viviial 


grit rf his news 


We all have codes 


professional codes 
live by and 
nons of Journalism is 
Practice, pro- 
Radio-Television News 
is another And 
of Sigma Delta Chi feels 
it pers mal code of journal- 
only to review the ritual of 
fraternity for that 


inspiration 


many d inger 


ethics which do not exist in 


to the basic 
riting the truth 
ill journalism, ra- 


iddition 


} 


it to safeguard hon 
othe 


announce! 


ways 
ce of the 


ms and ¢ mphasis can change 


py, re gardle ss of how 
is prepared 
und effects can over 


unless they are 


ind with discretion 


t reports by direct lin 
right 
als » require a 
id bad taste 


idl 
Chey usually 


nsmitter provide 
Dut they 
and 
permit 

mature news 

out objection 
recorded inserts 
to illustrate news 


stories (as used in the 
but an improperly edited tape 
clip can convey a totally false impres- 


sion 


pictures are 


press 


It is the same problem encoun- 
tered by other journalists when quot- 
ing out of context 

5. The use of the telephone recorder 
calls for a special exercise of ethical 
consideration. Though the “beep” tone 
is required on the phone line as a 
warning to the party that his 
voice is being recorded, this warning is 
not always adequate. The ethical thing 
is to ask for permission to record—or 
at least notify the othe party of the in- 
tention to record for broadcast 

6. The practice of edi- 
torializing on the air imposes still an- 
other ethical Stations 
which editorialize should clearly label 
their editorial comments for what they 


other 


increasing 


requirement 


are, and should even separate them if 


possible from programs of | straight 
news coverade 

Of course, it is patently true that sta 
tions should not undertake the respon- 
sibility of editorializing unless there are 
well qualified 


pre pare 


personnel available to 
present the editorials 
Shooting from the hip IS aS unsupport 
able in the field of editorials as in the 
reporting of news 


and 


@ There are forms of fakery in 
both press and radio, and it seems need- 
less to emphasize the fact that Sigma 
Delta Chi and othe professional groups 
reject them without exception. The 
Board of Directors of the Radio Tele- 
News Directors Association fo- 
cused attention on such mal-practice at 
its annual meeting in New Orleans last 
vear. It the loud, 


raucous noises in the news simply as 


many 


vision 


condemned use of 


ittention-getters. It may also have had 
in mind the practice of stations which 
pretend to ofter telephone recordings 
They do this 
by recording a statement read in a dis- 


of notables in the news 


guised voice by one of their own peo- 
ple. The telephone beep tone is used 
with this to imply 
that it 
distance phone from the source of the 
news 


without actually so 


stating was obtained by long 


fakery, 


condemnation of 


out-and-out and it 
the 


honest newsman in radio 


This is 


deserves ever;ry 


@ In my book, the list of ethical prac 
tices is not merely a parade of 
There are some positive steps that must 


be taken 


cal practices 


don'ts 


I believe, in support of ethi 
Cabinet 
member refused during a news confer 


For example, a 
ence I was rec ording to answer a legiti 
asked by a newspapel! 
asked whether he 
ered the question “unfair, 
he did 


Since the public would surely want 


mate question 


reporter! I 


( onsid 


and he said 





THE LUCKIEST $7 
| EVER SPENT 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the best articles I’d ever 
read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under 
tand why men get ahead while 
other stay behind. I read about new in 
ventions, new industries 
ol increasing my income 
on what to do to reduce living expense 
ind taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me $7. It luckiest 

I ever 


some 


and new way 


Also I gx 


yt ide is 


was the 
spent. It has put me hundreds 
dollars ahead already. 
his is typical. The Journal 
i wonderful aid to men making $7,5 
Sf ) a year, lo assure speed 
to you anywhere in the U.S 
Journal is printed daily in seven 
es Irom coast to coast 
Che Wall Street Journ 


stall of writers 


story 


il has the largest 
on business and finance 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to 
juaint you with The Journal, we 
this offer: You can | 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send thi 
id with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Jon 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


, 
make 
get a Trial Subscrip 


irnal, 44 
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to know the answer to the question 
Who is paying for your trip to Minne- 
apolis during this election campaign?) 
I felt that fairness required me to put 
the question and answer in our news 
Immediately after 


Cabinet member telephoned m« 


cast the broadcast, 


the 


Turn to page 38 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


graduation Marquette 
1935, James Bormann 
began his news career aS a reporter for 
the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Journal. He 
moved from there to Chicago where 
he worked for the United Press and 
later for the Associated Press, where he 
was bureau chief of the AP radio divi- 
In 1951 he joined the Columbia 
Broadcasting System as Director of 
News and Public Affairs for Station 
WCCO, in Minneapolis, Minnesota 
when CBS owned the station. He still 
that 1952-53 he 
served as the National 
Radio-Television News Directors 
ciation 


After 


University in 


from 


sion 


holds position. In 
president of 
Asso 
He is a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi and was one of the organizers of 
the Minnesota Professional Chapter 
He has contributed to several textbooks 
on journalism. He is married and the 


father of one son and six daughters 
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Dye ta — first to fly the fastest Jet 
ONnVaILr 


World’s Fastest Jetliner — holder of ocean-to-ocean transcontinen- 
tal commercial airliner speed record...averaging 667 miles an hour. 


Delta was first in the world to fly this unchallenged Champion of the 
Jets. Convair 880’s, together with a fleet of magnificent DC-8’s, are 
expanding Delta’s pattern of jet service the length and breadth of its 
system. Cruising at 615 mph, the 880 out-distances all other jetliners 
while boasting the quietest cabin of 
any 4-engine jet. Delta’s 880 is the 
most advanced airliner of our time. 


Delta DC-8 and Convair 880 
Jet Service Routes 
now or by July 1. 


DELTA > 








The air line with the BIG JETS 
. " eneral Offices: Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Mobil 


Whoal,..spell 


1 likes to be right. That’s why we want to 
you to spell and pronounce our company’s 
Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc. 
town down in Alabama... not like those 
modernistic decorations... not like what they make in Detroit 
but like Mobil (rhymes with global. 
Who care Mobil is spelled right or wrong? Well, those 
fellows on the copy desk with a passion for accuracy*, plus: 


The 31,000 U. S. Mobil dealers 

Our.......2,500 U. S. distributors 

Our 70,000 employees 

Our 224,000 shareholders 

Our... .2,000,000 credit card holders 

Our 56,000 royalty-interest owners 
plus dealers, distributors, and customers in more than 80 
other countries of the world where Mobil products are sold. 


*To re iccurate, please remember there’s no hyphen between Socony 
and Mol 
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SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC. 


] 


and ut 


its two operating divisions, Mobil Oil Company 
jor the LU nited States and Canada) and Mobil In- 
ternational Oil Company (for more than 80 other 


countries of the Free World). 
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Sigma 
Delta Chi 


Honors 
Years Best 
Journalism 


By EDMUND HASSE 


ry ip! ic story of an auto accli- 

T: nt in which seven teenagers were 
killed in on-the spot report of un- 
rest in Afri and a series of interviews 


continents 


Delta Chi 


four 
Sigma 


vorld le iders On 
On the 
1 winners for 1959 
The national journalistic fraternity’s 
eighth 
nounced on 
don May 
tele vision stations Evening 


Post, Atlanta Philadel 


phia radio station ind a University of 


twenty innual awards were an 


April 18, and 
lS to nine 


were pre 
ent newsmen, two 
Saturday 
Constitution, a 
ron journalism professor. Presenta 


~ bronze medallions and plaques 


is made at the annual 
vards dinnet it the National 
Club in Washington The 


started In 1932 ire 


» the winners w 
Press 
wards 
imongd the olde st 
In journalism 

Saul Pett, staff writer for Associated 
Press. New York. took the honors in the 
field of General Reporting with a com 
wcount of an auto accident 


pelling 


His storv. judges commented went 


be md 


made the event cor 


statistics and 
brutally alive 


abstr ictions and 


o Other 


vere 


winners. listed bv cate gory 
Cecil Prince 
ciate editor, Charlotte North Carolina, 
News tor an October 1959. editorial 
titled “This Could Be the Southern 


Century 


Editorial writing 


asso- 


\ ance 
Scripps Howard 
Alliance for his 


with 


Washington Corre sponde nce: 
rrimblk 
Newspape! 


news editor 
series on 
(congressmen relatives on thei 
payrolls 

Fore ign ( orresponde nce \ illiam H 
Stringer, Washington bureau chief, 
Christian Monitor, tor “23 


Science > 
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Swift “justice’ 


x 
ee VW 


© Awards | 
Section 


ae has 


E> 
4 ‘a 


* 


° 
_ - 


ey. 


= ‘ 


in Cuba during the early days of Fidel Castro’s regime was 


the subject of a five picture story which won for Andrew Lopez of United 
Press International the SDX award for News Photography. A former Batista 
Army corporal was the defendant in a war crimes trial which lasted for two 
hours. It teok one minute for the tribunal to condemn him to death. 


Summit Interviews” with top leaders in 
Asia, Africa, Europe and America 

News Photography: Andrew Lopez 
United Press International, New York 
for his dramatic pictures of swift jus- 
tice as administered by the Castro gov- 
ernment in Cuba 

Editorial Cartoon: Charles 
Brooks, Birmingham News, for a safety 


Gordon 


cartoon captioned “Two De adly Weap- 
ons 7 
Public 


nalism 


Jour- 
Constitution, tor 


Service in Newspaper 
The Atlanta 
a series ot artic les revealing SC andalous 
conditions in the administration of a 
large state hospital 

Magazine John Robert 
Coughlan’s two part series, “Black Af- 
rica Surges to Independence,” in Life 


Reporting: 


Magazine was cited as “an important 


contribution toward the illumination of 
al key area * 


Public 


ism: The 


Service in Magazine Journal 
Saturday Evening Post, in a 
series by-lined by superin- 
tendent of Little 
Rock, “presented an important partici 


the former 
public schools at 


pant’s narrative and judgment of a cen- 
tral episode in one of the most impor- 


tant news stories of our time.” 


® Radio Marine, 
program and public affairs director of 
KPFK-FM, 


tinguished service award for 


Newswriting: Gene 


Los Angeles, won a dis- 
a de pth 
reporting job on Caryl Chessman’s long 
legal fight to escape death in the Cali- 


fornia gas chamber. 
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Foreign Correspondence—William 
H. Stringer, Bureau Chief, Christian 
Science Monitor, Washington, D. C. 


Radi Reporti 
the Madison ¢ 


Che earthquake in 
1-Yellowstone Park 
area last sum ibled Donald H 
Weston of KGVO Montana 
to demonstrate a f legree of jow 

skill” in | deasts made 
difficult « 


wecurate und ( 


nalistic under 


onditions which gave rapid 
reports of the 
damage and l rations 

Public Servi n Radio Journalism 
WIP Philadelphia to its 
\\ 


series 


WGN-TV 
Sigma Delta 
vell-rounded 
t coverage of an 


.- - 
mcd 


iy Airport 


ith Injured 


publi 


r WBZ 
Delta Chi cita 
mprehensi 


| 


Sick Transit 


] 
IS i critical 


ids skillfully 


The award 
( Price ot 
for his schol 
of Jow 


B bliography ; 


rature 


ning entry 1s 
ven deaths in 
7.000 deaths 
lges said. “It 
is a he re | with 
fright 


munit famils 


New Jer 

1446. A graduate 
uuri, he also 
ernational News 


New 


vO ind 


Washington Correspendence— 
Vance Trimble, News Editor, Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


® Editorial 


has previously 


Cecil 
cited for five 
North Carolina 
has been associate edi 
Charlotte News edito 
rial page 1954. A University of 
North graduate | 
has worked on the 
Carolina, Record and the 
Union. The 
Chis Could Be the 
had 
clear and coherent and the 


is infused 


prize-winnet! Prince 
been 
wards from the Press 
Association. He 
tor of the 

Since 
Carolina 


) 
Prince also 


North 
| lorida Time Ss 
said his editorial 
Southern Century 


significance 7 It is 


Core { nsboro 
judge Ss 


stature und 
writing stv] 
with a certain elegance The 
without being p 
tem 


editorial IS Se holarls 


dantic virile in its thinking and 
perately critical yet constructive It is 
a thine example of the ut of editorial 
vriting 

resourcefulness and 
ive were ittributed to Vance 
of the Scripps-Howard Ne 


liance fol 


Initiative coul 
Trimbk 

pape! \] 
] 


his series of articles dealing 


General Reporting—Saul Pett, 
Writer, The Associated Press, New 
York. 


Magazine Reporting—John Robert 
Coughlan, Staff Writer, Life Maga- 
zine, New York. 


with nepotism and payroll abuses in 
rrimbl 


were 


Congressional circles disclosed 
that 
their payrolls relatives who were en 
titled to titles 


littl or 


Congressmen carrying on 


fancy and salaries for 


ho work 


® Trimblk editor of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance in 
Washington, started as a cub reporte! 
on the Okemah, Oklahoma Daily Li ad 
During the 30s he 
worked on 
small town dailies in the 

An Arkansan by birth, Trimble start 
ed with Scripps-Howard on the Hous 
ton Press where he 


now news 


er when he was 15 
estimates he twenty-five 


southwest 


editor 
after World War 
news editor of the Alli 


became city 
then managing editor 
Il. He 
ince in 1955 

William H 


Summit Interviews,” published early in 


be Came 


Stringer’s series of “23 
1959, wer based on personal conversa 
Asia Africa 
Europe America Che judges 
noted fresh 


were presented against a 


tions with top leaders of 

and 
that “these impressions 
background 
of Stringers deep and wise study of 


world affairs 


@® Stringer has served the 
Monitor in 
Boston to Cairo 
to the 


vard Law 


Christian 
posts 
1935 when he 

Vonitor fresh out of Har 
School. He 


programs 


Science from 


news 
Since 
carn 
has also broad 
Washington 


currently 


cast news trom 


to Paris. Stringer is bureau 
chief in the capital and author of the 
Monitor “The Washington 
Scene.’ 


During his eighteen years as a news 


( olumn 


phot traphe r, Andrew Lope z has 
ranged far and wide, covering infantry 
Normandy 
sides of the world, then tak- 

first A-bomb tests at Bikini 


Lopez, born in Spain but now a United 


landings at and 


Japan on 
opposite 
ing in the 


States citizen, was wounded during the 
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and engineers Wo! 
ahead of actual produc 
ay ynetl work al ectly 
and metal 


select new mate- 


decorators 
men to 
rials which 


can aid them in 


working out advan 


ed designs. 
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there’s more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


More than seven million new cars will roll off 
the production lines this year. Behind them is 
a complex network of d 
test drivers, 


researchers, 
and testing laboratories. Most of 


signers, 


us fail to realize the enormous combination of 
people and tasks it takes to produce the “pride 
of the family.” 

Likewise, motorists pulling into a Cities 
Service station in their new, high-powered 
realize the vast number of people 
and jobs it takes to produce gasolene. For in- 
full staff of re- 
experts, four 
continents for oil, maintains giant refineries, 
research labs, uses a pipe-line system that can 
circle the globe and a fleet of super tankers, too! 

And Cities Service has spent 


cars don’t 


stance, Cities Service has a 


search and technical searches 


over a billion dollars in product Wd 


development. 
Only in this way can America 
have what it needs for prog- 


* 
> 


ress—more jobs and more and 
better oil products. 


vice 
. fo 


+» 


4, « J 
aA Sarvanse®/ 
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Editorial Cartooning—Charles Gor- 
don Brooks, Editorial Cartoonist, The 
Birmingham, Alabama, News. 
Invasion ot Cx rmmany and he Was one 
of nineteen war correspondents awarded 


the Medal of 


Eisenhowe I 


Freedom by General 


Che citation accompanying his award 
as the best news photographer of the 
year said his series of five dramatic pi 
‘quick Fidel 


regime in an elo 


justice” under 
Cuba “tell 
The pictures have ever, 


tures of 
(astro s 
quent story 6 


thing—tremendous 


thos 


impact, action, pa- 
newsworthiness and technical ex- 
cellence 

Lopez began his career in the edi- 
torial department of the New York 
Times. The New York the Na- 
tional Press Photographers’ Association 
have 


consecutive ears his 


the best 


and 


aw irded him prizes and, for nine 


photos were 


among sports pictures 


il 


News Photography—Andrew Lopez, 
United Press International. 
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@ As a close parallel to the award for 
Pett, Cartoonist Charles Gordon Brooks 
won his award for a cartoon on high- 
safety, powerful 
a grave national prob- 


way producing “a 
expression of 
lem,” judges said. The craftsmanship of 
his contribution, “Two Deadly Weap- 
ons,” is excellent, the judges comment- 
message is clear and present 


they “Mr Brooks’ 


editorial statement constitutes a public 


ed; its 
Furthermore, said, 
service % 

Brooks Alabama 
attended Birmingham Southern College 
and the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
He studied editorial cartooning under 
Vaughn Shoemaker. Brooks, now thirty- 


rine 


born in Andalusia, 


joined the Birmingham News as 
editorial cartoonist in 1948 after serving 
overseas with the Combat Engineers 


Radio Reporting—Donald H. Wes- 
ton, News Director, Station KGVO, 
Missoula, Montana. 


® In John Robert 
Coughlan has built himself a top repu 
tation 
rapher. An 


fourteen years 
as a thoughtful writer and biog 
editor of 
twenty-two 

1943 
ot all signed al 
the 
wrote stories on 


Clement Atlee 


associate Fortune 


when he was only Cough 
Life in 
made editor in charge 
ticles the 
a 1949 assignment, he 
Artist Maurice Utrillo 
Princess Margaret Jacques Fath, the 
Aga Khan, and others. Later he wrote 
a book on Utrillo publishe d by Harpe rs 

His two-part series for Life last vear 
on “Black Africa Surges to Independ 


was cited as re pres nting 


lan moved to and was 


same vear. On basis of 


basic 
rather 


than a continuation or expansion of re- 


ence 


reporting by a magazine writer 


ports by others His commentary was 


I 
supported by his facts and, when given 
was intelligently temperate,” the judges 
him the 


His 


said in awarding prize for 


magazine reporting series rep 


Radio Newswriting—Gene Marine, 
Program and Public Affairs Director, 
Station KPFK-FM, Los Angeles, 
California. 


resented an important contribution to 


ward the illumination of a key area.” 


® Youngest winner of a Sigma Delta 
Chi journalism award for 1959 
Donald H. Weston, thirty-two, news 
director of KGVO, Missoula, Montana 
In 1958, he was chosen as one of the 
eight winners of CBS News and Public 
Affairs Fellowships for a year’s study at 


was 


Columbia University 

Weston started his career with 
KGVO in 1947 as a part-time reporter 
He moved up to full-time news editor, 
earned a journalism degree at Montana 
State University, then moved on to 
WNAX, Yankton, South Dakota, as 
news editor of the station’s Sioux City, 
office in 1950. After 
work at Northwestern University 
plemented by a  newswriter-reporter 
stint at WBBM, Chicago, Weston re 
turned to KGVO in 1953 

The judges said Weston’s broadcasts 


lowa, graduate 


sup 


from the scene of the Madison Canyon- 


Editorial Writing—Cecil Prince, 
Associate Editor, The Charlotte, 
North Carolina, News. 
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Yellowstone Park earthquake, gave 
“rapid, accurate and colorful reports of 
the damage and rescue operations, but 
did not attempt to make the story more 
than the facts 


sensational themselves 


required _ 
@ The 


ing award 


winner of the radio newswrit- 
Gene Marine of KPFK-FM, 
Los Angeles, was commended for “in- 
amount of 


bac k- 


case 


genuity and a tremendous 


hard work for his 


ground of the 


story on the 
Caryl Chessman 
He got a good story that others could 


have gotten but didn't,” his 


citation 
reads 

Marine, as might be expected served 
in the Marine Corps during World Wa 
Il, in Saipan 
addition to his duties as program direc- 
tor for the Los Angeles FM 
Marin freelance writing and is 
West Coast correspondent for The Na 
tion 


Okinawa and Japan. In 


station 


does 


@® Warren (¢ 
award for 
had a 
man 
1929. His annotated bibliography on 
The Literature of 


isin provides al 


Price winner of the 


research In journalism, has 


variety of experience as news- 


and journalism educator since 


American Journal- 


guick to selection of 
basic works for a well rounded journal 
ism library. The judges said “Its im- 


mediate and potential usefulness is 


vast” and they commended Price for a 


volume and 


assembled painstakingly 
intelligently.” 

The entire 
WCGN-T\ 
for television reporting for 
plete 


news department of 


Chicago, won the award 
‘full, com- 
technically 
excellent” coverage of a plane crash at 


Midway Airport WBZ-TV, Boston, 


well-rounded and 


Research—Warren C. Price, Pro- 
fessor of Journalism, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
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Two Deadly Weapons 





ja 


* 
- re - , 
=" ’ ~—— et, 
le ae 


cut eas de widceaw 


Prize-winning editorial cartoon by Charles Gordon Brooks of the Birming- 


ham, Alabama, News. 


won the public service in television 


honors for a report on local public 
transportation problems which showed 
“excellent planning, writing, and edit- 
ing’ resulting in “a 
timely 


fast-moving and 
“The editorial point 
of view, clearly expressed, showed the 


analysis.” 
station recognized and 
fulfilled its public service obligation,” 
judges agreed 

WIP’s series, “World in Perspec tive.” 


obviously had strong audience 


management 


impact, 
the judges said, but the series “appar- 
ently was presented primarily as a pub- 
lic service and not as a controversy 
aimed at augmenting the listening audi- 
also stated that WIP was 


commended for 


ence.” They 
to be 
international 


the program’s 


scope of inquiry and eXx- 


position of a wide area of subjects, at 
a time understanding 


when among 


peoples is of paramount importance 


® Other Delta Chi 
awards, the Saturday Evening Post and 
Atlanta Constitution both cited 
for public service. Despite opposition 


winners of Sigma 
were 


from medical groups, a defensive po- 
litical administration, and an apathetic 
public, the Constitution persisted in un- 
covering scandals in administration of a 
large state hospital and “took the lead- 
ership in a durable and continuous pro- 
gram of reform.” The Post, in “The 
Untold Story of Little Rock,” made “an 
early contribution to general public 
knowledge of a complex problem that 
has or will affect the lives of all of us 
and of our children,” the award citation 
reads. “The Post is commended for its 
decision to print the series as an in- 
stance of journalism’s responsibility to 
provide information upon which Ameri- 


cans can decide how they make 


must 
their great decisions.” 
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“THOROUGH is the word for the Houston POST’”’ 


says Frank Wardlaw, director of 
the University of Texas PRESS 


“A thorough newspaper is an asset to the area it serves. In the South- 
west, the Houston POST covers all bases, including one of the liveliest 
book sections in this part of the country, ably directed by Diana Hobby.” 


rio T H E H O U STO N POST 
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Editorial Writing—Lenoir Cham- 
bers, Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Local Reporting—Miriam Otten- 
berg, Washington Evening Star. 


International Reporting—A. M. 
Rosenthal, New York Times. 


Seven Journalists Win 


1960 Pulitzer Awards 


EVEN journalists 


an ind the Los 


including i worn 
Ange ke S 
1960 


Time Ss 
winners of Pulitzer 


Mnounce d M 1\ 


were 
Prizes 
@ On Allen Drury, a 


| mes 


f the winners 
New York 
now political corresp ndent for Reader's 
Digest. took his fiction 
category with his Advise 
and Consent.” 

Vance 
Newspapet 
Andrew 
tional, wer 
for the 


contributions for 


forme writer and 
aw urd inh the 
first novel 
lrimbl 
Alliance, and Photographer 
Lopez [ nited Press 
cited by the 
distinguished journalistic 
which they 
ma Delta Chi awards May 18 savs SDX 


story. Trimble was honored for his ar 


Scripps-Howard 


Interna 
Pulitzer judges 
San 


won Sig 


ticles on nepotism in Congress, and 
won with his series on a Cuban 
Trimble also received the 


Memorial Award 


Lopez 
execution 
Raymond Clapper 
this vear 

Jack Nelson, 
Pulitzer 
ditions at Geor 


pital for 


Atlanta Constitution, 
Prize for exposing con- 
vi i's Mille dae \ ille 
patients. His 


SDX 


won a 
hos- 
mental 
cari d an 


also 


Constitution 


® Other journalists picked for Pulitzer 


Prizes included A. M. Rosenthal, New 
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expose 
citation for the 


York Times, for international reporting; 
Lenoir Chambers, editor of the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, for editorial writing, 
Miriam Ottenberg, Washington 
Evening Star. She won in the category 
for local 
time 
on the 


and 


reporting in which edition 


was not a factor. Nelson’s series 


Georgia mental institution re- 
ceived the nod for local reporting un- 
det deadline pressure 


torty-t 
ing of the prizes 


urth annual award- 
Chev were endowed 
will of the first 
founder of the old 
and the St 


It was the 


by a bequest in the 
Joseph Pulitzer, 

New York World 
Post-Dispatch. Pulitzer 
the Graduate School of Journalism at 
Columbia University, trustees of which 


Louis 


also founded 


administer the awards. Jos« ph Pulitzer, 
Ir.. editor of the Post Dispat h, is chair- 
man of a 14-member advisory board on 
Each of the 
individual journalists honored received 
$ 1.000 


selection of award winners 


®@ The prize to the Los Angeles Times 


tor public service was based on an 
eight-installment series written by Gene 
Sherman following an_ investigation 
into narcotics smuggling between Mex- 
His articles 


in extensive California House 


ico and southern California 
resulted 


and Senate hearings and a demand by 


Gov. Edmund Brown for a _ congres- 
sional inquiry. 

It was the time the Times 
has taken a Pulitzer gold medal. The 
newspaper, with a current morning cir- 
culation of 500,000 
900,000 on Sunday, 


honored in 


second 


about and about 


was previously 
1942 for a crusade on an 


issue involving freedom of the press 


@ Jack Nelson, only thirty years old, 
Constitution eight 
years, was credited by the president 
of the Georgia State Medical Associa- 
tion with telling a story “in such clear 
and unmistakable fashion that the pub- 
lic quickly grasped the facts as they 
never had before.” 


and a writer for 


“The public’s conscience was finally 
reached because a reporter and a news- 
paper for the first time had the courage 
to report and publish the whole truth 
about conditions at Milledgeville.” 

Che Constitution campaigned for re- 
forms in all mental institutions, but Nel- 
son concentrated on the Milledgeville 
Hospital for the Insane. His work 
brought about the transfer of the super- 
intendent and other revisions in admin 
istration of mental care 

Nelson, born in Talladega, Ala., at- 
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Fiction—Allen Drury for “Advise 
and Consent,” his first novel, pub- 
lished after he spent seventeen years 
as a Washington correspondent for 
newspapers and magazines. 





tended state 
worked as a general assignment report- 
er on the Biloxi, Mississippi Daily Her 
ald be fore 


’ fy | 
In LYo2Z 


Ceorgia College and 


joining the Constitution staff 
« Che 
torial 


singled out “tor the m« 


winner of tl ward for edi 


writing, Ler Chambers, was 
st distinguished 

United States 
during 1959 because of his 
forthright treatment ofl 


[wo editorials recel 


editorial writing in i 
newspape! 
segregation 
ved particular men- 
report t the 
board Che first published 
January 1, 1959 and titled “The Yea 
the Schools Closed lamented the shut 


ting down of in three Virginia 


tion in the Pulitzer 


ady ISOTY 


] 


schools 
to avoid integration at the 
1958-59 Cham 


done to 


communities 
start of the 
] 


be rs ¢ mph isizea 


school veal 
injustice 
children who were being deprived of 
public school edu ition 
The second edit ial The 


Schools Opened is 


Year the 
vritten on the 
in a spirit of triumph 
es had weakened 

| permitted in 

i limited basis 
Norfolk, for ex 


| reopened 


ampi and 


adn ( FTOeS 

Chambers . eight, was associate 
edit rginian-Pilot from 1929 
to 1944 vhi me he left for a six 
folk Ledger-Dis 
patcl n | student of history, he 
published last inter the result of a 


Jack 


year Sta 


twelv Cal t ! Stonewall 
son, a ) me | raphy 

A gradua he University of North 
Caroli: studied for another 
year a olun ind joined the 
Daily 


} 
I lowing service in 


Greensboro ! ( 


News 


irolina 
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World War I. He was associate editor 
of the pape! when he moved to Nor- 
folk eight vears later 


® Miriam Ottenberg won her Pulitzer 
Prize for a series of seven articles pub 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
which exposed a racket that 

On April 
Eisenhower 

curb the 
measure 


used cal 

was victimizing the unwary 
22 of this vear, President 

signed a bill designed to 
cited The 
charges for 
bought on the 


abuses she fixe s 


maximum automobiles 


installment plan, re 


quires that dealers and finance compa 


nies be bonded, and outlaws other un 
ethical practices Miss 
Ottenberg 

A graduate 


uncove red by 


of the University of Wis- 
1935, Star 
two years later. In 1958, she was pre 


consin wu she came to the 
sented a plaque signed by the attorney 
gene ral, congressional leaders and judg 
es for her crusading reporting on crim« 

Her 


Beware 


mental illness, and narcotics traffic 
used car series, titled “Buver 
also brought her a certificate of appre 
ciation Washington Better 
and the Automotive 
Association honored Miss Otten 
berg at a special banquet 


from the 
Business Bureau 


Trade 


+ Allen 
Consent % 


book “Advise ind 
was a 1959 selection of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and the Read 
Digest Book Club. It 
involves a Senate conflict over the ap 
pointment of a Secretary of State. Th 


gripping political novel “is as 


Drury s 


ers Condensed 


timely 
morning's headline said 
Vonitor 


iv Xas 


as tomorrow 


a Christian Science reviewe!l 


attended 
University and got his pro 
start as editor of the Tulare 
California, Bee He Sigma 
Delta Chi editorial award for 
his work on that ne wspaper In 194] 


Drury, a native of 
Stanford 
fessional 
won the 


writing 


In Washington for the past seventeen 
covered the Senate 
United Press 
Pathfinder magazine, the Washington 
Evening Star, and the New York Times 
Now, at forty-one, he is a special col 
respondent for Reader's Digest 


vears, Drury has 


and national affairs for 


©® A.M 
re sp mice nce 


by the 


Rosenthal’s prizewinning cor 
labe led 
perceptive 
and authoritative from Po 
land.” The thirty-eight-vear-old Rosen 
thal has reported to the New York 
from India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
Malava, New Guinea, Geneva 
foreign posts 

A Canadian by birth Abe Rosen 
thal attended City College of New 
York and became 1 Campus correspond 
ent for the 1941. Later, he 
worked as a local re porter and, in 1946 


from abroad Was 


Pulitzer judges as 


reporting 


| mes 


and other 


Times in 


was made a member of the Times 


United Nations staff. He began his for- 
eign correspondence in 1954, with a 
four-year stint in India. 

His expulsion from Poland as a re- 
sult of his there, the 
Pulitzer “was attrib- 
uted by Polish and government spokes- 
men to the depth of his reporting into 
Polish affairs, there being no accusation 
of false reporting.” One official said th 
Polish government “cannot tolerate such 
probing reporting.” Rosenthal, a U. S 
citizen 1951, is 
covering disarmament negotiations 

Vance Trimble’s Pulitzer Prize 
for “a distinguished example of report- 
ing on national affairs,” his dispatches 
to the Scripps-Howard Newspaper Al- 
about had 
non-working relatives on their payrolls 
As a result of his stories, the Senate 
adopted a resolution to make public the 
salaries of all its employes 


articles written 
Prize board said, 


since now in Geneva 


was 


liance Congressmen who 


® Andrew Lopez, in winning the Pul- 
itzer and SDX awards, took two of the 
top prizes in journalism for his series 
of photographs leading up to a firing 
squad execution under the Cuban rev 
T he 


proved his 


olutionary government veteran 
UPI photographer 
tility at the same time, picking up a 
1960 Headliner Award for 


shot taken at a hockey game 


versa 


an unusual 


Cuba 


was 


Lopez said his pictures in 
made in a situation that 
packed with emotion. When the forme: 
Army corporal fell on his knees be tore 


a priest 


were 


as the firing squad awaited 
hard 
“I honestly 


him, it was a scene “that will be 
to forget,” Lopez reported 
felt like erving.” 

Other information about Vance Trim 
ble and Andy Lopez appear in the pr 
section of THe Quit 
to SDX award winners 


vious devoted 





Local Reporting on Edition Time— 
Jack Nelson, Atlanta Constitution. 
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the honors keep piling ae 


Jack Nelson 


Atlanta Constitution staff writer 
wins major news writing awards 
for series on mental health. 


1959 Pulitzer Prize ... “for 
distinguished local reporting under 
de adline pressure r 


National Sigma Delta Chi Award for 
Public Service 


1959 Georgia Associated Press 
Swee pstake § 


1959 Georgia Associated Press 
Public Service Award (unanimous 
first-place choice 


The Bell Award, presented by the 
National Association for 
Viental Health 


* 
we 


> 


from organ 
ervice 


ougnt 
ille State 
nucn better 
lsturbed and 
the be 


rd of all 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


/ 


Newspaper 


-OMPANY 


COX NEWSPAPE! 
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TAD SZULC 


HERNANE TAVARES DE SA 


me 


RICARDO C. BEECHE 


Cabot Medals Honor Five For 
Latin American Service 


d_ Hellver 
San Diego 
American 
ork Times 


editor-in 


isphere 
pher 


The 
st distinguished 


nal | 


wonors mM 


Medalists ai 
from 
Ly ill ot 


lumbia [ Thi 


tees 


formerlh 


® Ri Beeche 
Costa Rican ar issado to W ishing 
four 


nture 


irdo istro 


ha iw I a icion tor 


teen vears. since tt started is a Vé 


ot 200 ston kholders . ich with im in 
share 


vestment otf S1.000 per 


base has grown ste 


en ibling it t 


nome 


ind = firmer 


ince 


pendent editorial positions on issues of 
freedom of the press democracy ind 


foreign policy. Beeche was singled 

for recognition particularly because I 
his work in the Inter-American Press 
Association, and his eftorts in in 
newsmen in troubl with 
governments 

®@ Clement David Hellver first 
man to be appointed to the post of 


I itin 


was the 


American editor on a U. S. news 
As a result, the 
to publishing 


san Dic Zo nion 
more Latin 
other Eng 
lish-language daily newspaper. In 1955 
Hellver 
News 
American « 
outside the 

former teacher in the 
field, Hellyer 
rector of the 
ican Studies 


claim 


than any 


American 


news 


issisted in forming the ¢ opl 
SETVICE vhich 


to m wspapers W tl 


supplies © Latin 
overade 
Copley 
Latin 


once 


group. A 
American 
was assistant di 
School of Inter-Amer 
it the University of Flor 


It) and 


ida and a lecturer for the State De 
Latin Ameri 


dartment in nine in coun 


I 
tries 
® Tad 
Rio de 


who has wor 
Janiero since 1955 


thirty-three 


Szul 


fourteen of his 
Born in Poland and 
in Switzerland, he 
ated Press in Rio in 1945. Later he 
United Press in New York 
New York Times After 
vears on the staff and a brief 
stopover in Asia, he went to his present 
iob The Cabot 
mends him for earning 


rem irkable 


in analyzing South 


porting 


Ol ad_sthe 


moved to 
then to the 
two city 
award citation com 
a reputation of 


b il tice 
poli ICs 


penetration and 
American 


economics and culture 


®@ |; 


the editorship of Visao in 1957 


He rhane Tavare S ce Sa took ove! 
He was 
cited in his Cabot award for attempting 
to make 
the equal of that of any international 


\ isao’s ope ration tee hnvic ally 


news magazine, and make it editorially 
i Strong voice in support of he misphe ri 
domestic 


cooperation ind democratic 


policies. “He has concentrated on in 

creasing \ isao’s access to authoritative 
information through a new research de 

partment and a panel of technical ad 
visers. By emphasizing teamwork in its 
editorial de partment, he has he Iped to 
create better 


material.” 


written and better edited 
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Peabody 
Awards 
For Top 

Radio-TV 


Journalism 


Khrusheh 

tbody Tel 

Visi for 1959 

while NBC nd CBS shared the h 


mnors 


for television 


s cited at the 

rcOrg I ibod 

Lum on in New April 

WNTA-TV, Newat New Jersey 

WGN-TV. Chicago: WGBH-TV, Bos 
tol nd WDSU-TV. New Orleans 

CBS took the Radio News Category 

NBC was honored for Radio Public 

Servi ud WCCO. Minne ipolis was 

Local Public 


Aw irds 


19 were 


R idio 


it the 
meeting ol } ,adi ind Television 
New York by 
Board Chairman Bennett Cert 
Dean 
Drewry of the University of 
Henry W. Grady School of 
which, with the Peabody 


idministers the 


LnOUuTICe d 


Executive Society ol 
Peabod\ 
ind presentations vere made by 
John | 
Georgia 
Journalism 
Board 

While most of the 


radio ind 


iW irds 
citations honored 
stations and net 


luals were 


te le Vision 
several indivic singled 


their 


works 


out tor yart in making ettective 


| 
contributions to and under- 


1959 


progre Ss 


standing in 
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Dr. Frank Stanton, president of CBS, received a special Public Service 


Award from Peabody 


Board Chairman Bennett Cerf for “courage, insight 


and energy in fighting for the freedom of journalism on the air.” CBS Radio’s 
“The World Tonight,” and four CBS-TV programs also received 1959 George 
Foster Peabody Awards. Stanton also was honored by the Radio Television 


News Directors Association. 


Dr. Frank Stanton 
bv the Peabody 
CBS took the 


news reports, was given a special cita 


who w iS honored 
judges last vear when 
laurels for its television 
tion this vear for 
] 


md 


his courage, insight 


energy in fighting for the freedom 
wa d 
Stanton for his role in 


restrictive 


of journalism on the air.” The 
was made to 


le gis] ition 


CXCISING igainst 


news programs from the Communica 


tions Act 


@ Ed Sullivan won the 


vision 


ward for Tel 
Contribution to International 
Understanding with his 
Moscow’ program of last September 

and his “Spoleto Festival” of July 19 
“Not only in 


immediate 


“Invitation to 


America was the reaction 
heartening the Pea 


and Ital 


his pro 


and 


body judges said. “Russians 


well cheered Sullivan 
Bob Precht ind his 
casts and crews 

The team of Ed Murrow and Fred 
Friendly received a special public sery 
CBS program, “The 


which demonstrated 


Lins as 


ducer American 


ice award for the 
Lost Class of °59 
‘concise reporting ind compassionate 
insight into the plight of the group most 
affected by the struggle for 
CBS other 
Television to International Understand 


ing Award for Murrow’s “Small World” 


S¢ riously 


integration.” received the 


show which “has narrowed the distance 


between men’s minds and hearts.’ 


@ The 


pany 


Broadcasting Com- 
“the 


and vigor of its coverage 


American 
was cited for thoroughness, 
imagination 
of Khrushchev’s visit in the citation for 
the Television News Award. The Radio 
News Award went to CBS and its glo- 
bal staff of correspondents for the pro- 
gram, “The World Tonight 


Pe ibod\ 


vides listeners nightly with a penetrat- 


* which the 
Awards Committee said pro- 
ing and meaningful report of important 
happenings, domestic and foreign 
awards 
Susskind for his NBC 
“The Moon and Six 
pence’; The Bell Telephone Hour; 
WGN-TV's “Great Music Chi 
featuring the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and VW NTA T\ for “The 
Plav of the Week.” 


Television entertainment 
David 
production of 


went to 


From 


cago, 


a Pe abod\y 
CBS’ 


Explosion ; 


judges heaped praises on 
“The Population 
in awarding it the 


documentary, 
prize tor 
Television Education 
“tackled an 
and hush-hush subject in 
right stvle that it 
the world,” the 


The program 
controversial 
forth- 


story tor 


immensely 
such 
broke the 
judges said. “This was 


Turn to page 38 
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Journalism Prize Winners 
For Past Year Listed 


n journalism 

announced be 

Vay 1960 are 

copy of Tut 

to journal istic 
cement awards 





AAAS-Westinghouse 











by the Amer 
the Ady 
AAAS-W 


t $1.000 eact 


incement 


tingh 
January 


The 1959 


writer for the 


Cohn, 
lrib- 
a member of For 
Cohn 


series of articles on 


Victor 
Minneapolis 


winners were 
science 
une, and Francis Bello 
tune magazine's board of editors 
won his award for a 
the state of 


a five-week tour of 


Russian science, written after 
Bel- 
Astonishing 


Russian facilities 
lo’s prize-winning article, “An 
New ( olor 
in the 1959 


theory 


I heor vy ot 
May 


s¢ ribes a 


which appeared 
Fortune, de 
about the 


issue of 
new way the 


human eye sees color 





Aviation Writing 











the Avia 
600 York R 


ind present 1 
necting Tha 
\l ‘ ) 


lames J. Strebig 


( arroll 


Memorial 
aviation 


Trophy 
editor of the 
American 
Service. His award-win 
ning article, published February 29, 1960, 
dealt with the Civil Board's 
investigation of the Airlines ac- 


Ceorge 
New York Journal 
Hearst Headline 


and the 


Aeronautics 
National 
cident in North Carolina 

For Best Aviation Writing Outside the 
Newspaper Field: The Strebig Award was 
presented to Allan C. Fisher, Jr., 
editor of National Geographic 


assistant 
Magazine. 


He was honored for his 


article “Cape 
Canaveral’s 6,000-mile Shooting Gallery.” 

Aviation Public Mrs. 
G. Hereford, Los Angeles Department of 


Airports 


Relations: Peggy 
Fuller, public relations 
Fort Worth. 
sion of the Bell Helicopter Corporation. 
Harry 


services to the 


James ( 


director of the Texas, divi- 
outstanding 


than by 


Lever Award, for 


Association other 


30 


officer: M. L. McLaughlin, 
General Electric Company, Dallas, Texas. 


an elected 





Ayer Cup 











Excellence in typography make up ind 

printing wins for a newspaper each year 

the Ayer Cup, offered by N. W. Ayer & 

Son, In Philadelphia. Honorable Mer 
made in three circulation | 

outstanding tabloid format 
Deadline for nominations is in 

The address is N. W. Aver & S 

West Washington Square, Philadke 

Per vania. Results of Oth 


mtest were announced April 20 


TiS ire 
} 


1d for 


Excellence in typography 
printing: The 
of the 
famous by 


, make-up and 
Emporia Gazette, 
Ayer Cup. The Kansas daily, made 
the late William Allen White, 
is one of the smallest of any of the win 
ners of the 
of 8.600. 

Some 


winnel 


Ayer Cup, with a circulation 


859 
tered, and judging 
issues of March 14, 

First Honorable 
papers of more 50,000 circulation 
The Atlanta Constitution. The 
Science Monitor, which has Honor- 
able Mention twelve times and the Ayer 
Cup once, won Second Honorable Men- 
tion in 1959. Third place in this class went 
to the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City 

Among newspapers of 10,000 to 50,000 
circulation, First Honorable Mention 
awarded to The Derrick of Oil City, 
this 
Vermont, 


daily newspapers were en 


was based on their 
1959. 

Mention, for news 
than 
Christian 


won 


was 
Penn 
place in category 
Rutland, Herald 
distinguished as a two-time winner of the 
Aver Cup. Third place: The Berkshire 
Eagle of Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
Newspaper of less than 10,000 circu- 
lation: First Honorable Mention, the Sum- 
ter, South Daily 
Honorable Mention, Evening News of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan; Third Hon 
Mention, Albion, Michigan, Eve- 
Recorder. The Gazette & Daily of 
Pennsylvania, won the single Hon 
Mention for tabloids. This news 
paper, printed by offset, won the Ayer 
Cup in 1958. Its circulation is 38,000 


Second 
went to the 


sylvania 


Carolina, Item; Second 


orable 
ning 
York 


orable 


stories, including a description of a scene 
after an airplane plunged into a group of 
homes near Midway Airport. 

Jules Dubois, the Tribune Latin Amer- 
ican correspondent, for an exclusive in- 
terview with Fidel Castro, and Ray Gora, 
sports photographer, for a series of action 
shots during a World 
year. 


Series game last 





Blakeslee Awards 











Heart 


iunnual Howard L 


Association 
Blakesle« 
reporting ind 
heart and blood vessel dis 
wards carry a $500 hon 
rarium The ce idling tor entries is May | 
Address American Heart Association, 44 
23rd Street, New York 10, New York 


The American 
sors the 
tor distinguished 
in the field of 

raer;rs The 


spon 
iW urd 


ady mces 


The 1959 
lance 


winners: Ben 
for two articles in the Sat- 
Evening Post: “The Pill With the 
Built-In Surprise,” and “Spare Parts for 
Defective Hearts.” 


Pearse, free 
writer, 


urday 


“Open-Heart Surgery,” a CBS television 
film presented as part of the 
series 


Conquest 


sponsored by Monsanto Chemical 
Company. 

Tracer, a 
Heart of a Child, 
Public Affairs 


Chicago, 


Operation television pro 


gram in the series 


Depart 
Illinois. 


presented by the 
WBBM-TYV, 


ment, 





Bowater Awards 














Beck Awards 











tt Beck awards are 
Beck Foundation 
of the former managing editor of the 
Chicage Tribune Che with the 
cash prize to each winner 
nade at the fifth annual Tribune 
dinner, Dec 1959 


urly the in memory 
wards 
$500 were 
editorial 


embet 


The winner 


Robert C. Wiedrich, for three separate 


Checks for 


ented to Canadian journali 


$1,000 are 
editorials or feature article 
political or cultur il field 
Thora Or business field 

has been added this past 
torial or feature on the 
iffairs 


The awards are yonsored 
l 


r international 


water newsprint 


nd the 


organization 


Parliamentary Pre 


The Emporia Gazette of Emporia, Kan 
sas, won the Ayer Cup as the best looking 
newspaper in the 30th annual newspaper 
contest. The Gazette 
able mention in 1957. 


received an honor 
A total of 859 news- 
papers was entered this year and the en- 
tries were judged on the basis of their 
March 14 edition. 


i) WER Cir 

wee age 

Cmnoo—;,:, 
ed alee 








tawa, serves as custodian. Deadline is 
January 31 

The top award winners, announced last 
before the third 


was approve d were 


veal category ot entries 


Fernand Levesque and Jacques Delisle, 
co-authors of a thirteen part 
Montreal’s La Press which proposed a 
metropolitan method of municipal govern- 
ment for the city of Montreal, and Thomas 
Kent, former editor of the Winnipeg Free 
Press, for an eleven part analysis and crit- 
icism of the Gordon Report on Canada’s 
economic 


series for 


prospects. 





Brotherhood 











The National ¢ 
und s make 


ygnition of 


nference of Christians 


unnual awards to media 


ontributi toward the 
lerstanding 


offset hate and 


rreate! ul 


December 


nittee, Com 


Editorials: lrib- 


which helped win 
to defeat 


Minneapolis Star and 
une, for an editorial 


public support a discriminatory 
bill in the legislature. 
Articles: Cleveland 


Community Page. 


Press, cited for its 


Moni- 
its chief pho- 


Christian Science 
taken by 


Gordon N. 


Photographs 
tor, for pictures 
tographer Converse, on a 
world tour. 

Cartoons The Oakland, California, 
Tribune won this award for the third year 
for the work of Lou Grant. This 


was for a series of cartoons 


ma row 
time it nine 


on Governor I aubus and the 


Court 


Supreme 
school decision 


be 


McFARLANE 


COLLARD 


Birmingham, Alabama, News, which led 
to reforms in the Alabama prison system. 





Canadian Awards 














Heywood Broun Award 











The Ameri 
\lurray 
Washin 
} 


ward 


in Newspaper Gs ild 
1126 16th Street 
makes a singlk 


outst inding newspape! 


Philip 
NW 


$500 


Building 
ton 6, D. ¢ 
innually for 
reporting competition ts 
i United States or ¢ 
| ld affiliation 


irdiess O rll 
Deadl ‘ nominations 1s 


open to any 


news 


inada 


February | 


Winner of the 
Memorial 


1959 Heywood 
William Haddad 
York Post 


stories on 


Broun 
award: and 
Kahn, New 
series of slum clear- 
The reporters spent 
nearly a year on the series, which resulted 
Slum 
Committee, establishment of a 
and legislation which 
secrecy from the program. 
Honorable Mentions went to a series 
by Edward G. McGrath, Boston Globe, 
which aroused public officials to the need 
of new approaches to juvenile delinquency, 
and to a six-year crusade by Clancy Lake, 


Joseph 
for their 


ance 


reporters, 


scandals. two 


in reorganization of the Clearance 
relocation 


agency, removed 
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The Lith 
Newspaper covering work done in 
1959 prizes of $400 and a cer- 
tificate in each of eight categories. The 

1 March 30, are 
ered by the Toronto Men's 

309, Postal Station A 


The winners 


National 


annual ( inadian 
iW irds 


presente d 


idmin- 
Pre ss ( lub 
Toronto 


iward Lnnouncest 


Editorial 
Montreal 
award in 


Writing: Edgar A. Collard, 
Gazette, winner of the 
1949-1950, the first 
of the annual competition. 

Spot News Reporting: Andrew 
Farlane, Toronto Telegram, last 
winner in the staff corresponding category, 
for stories on the rebel victory in Cuba. 

Feature Writing: Gene Telpner, Winne- 
peg Free article credited 
with bringing thousands of eye bequests 
to the new Manitoba Eye Bank. 

Staff Corresponding: Bruce Hutchison, 
Victoria Times, winner of the editorial 
writing award in 1952 and 1957, for a 
series of articles on Japan and Formosa. 


same 
two years 
Mac 


years 


Press, for an 


Spot News Photography: George Diack, 
Vancouver Sun, for a photograph of a 
fireman’s rescue of a would-be suicide. 

Feature Photography: Bob Olsen, Van- 
couver Province, for a 
taken Santa Claus 
home of newborn triplets. 

Cartooning: Duncan Macpherson, To- 
ronto Star, for a commentary on the 1959 
federal budget. 

Sports Writing: Dick Beddoes, Vancou- 
ver Sun, for three sports columns. 


sensitive picture 


after a flight to the 





Alfred |. duPont Awards 











A commentator and two radio or tele- 


vision stations are annually singled out 


for “meritorious 
people” by the 


service to the American 
Alfred | duPont Radio 
Foundation. The 1959 
plaque and $1,000 for each 
made March 25 
The Foundation 

Washington and Lee 
ton, Virginia, and the 
1S December 3] 


ind lelevision 
awards—a 
winner—were 
headquarters are at 
University, Lexing 
deadline for entries 


Current winners are 


CBS news commentator David Schoen- 
brun, chief of CBS’ Paris Bureau, was 
cited for “his knowledge and sense of his- 
tory, his insight into the motivations of 
men and movements, the lucidity of his 
thinking and the clarity of style.” 

WNTA-TV, Newark, New 
ner in the large station category, was 
praised for “bold and imaginative pro- 
gramming” which included the much-pub- 
licized “The Play of the Week,” and ex- 
tensive and comprehensive reporting of 
public events and issues. 

KOLN-TV, Lincoln, Nebraska, winner 
in the small station competition, impressed 
judges with its “close sense of identity 
with the social, political, cultural and eco- 
nomic interests of the people in the urban 
and rural areas served.” 


Jersey, win- 





Education Awards 











Awards for outstanding press coverage 
of education in the United States last 
year were presented by the Education 
Writers Association in Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 16. Address: Education Writers As 
sociation 525 West 120th Street, New 
York 27, New York 

The top 


iwarded to 


prizes, bronze plaques, were 


Buder, 
York Times; Lavor 
education editor of the 
Salt Lake City, and Hagerty, 
education editor of magazine. 

Certificates for local coverage went to 
Mary Ellen Wolfe, Dayton, Ohio, Journal 
Herald; Eugene Sochor, Buffalo, New 
York, Courier Express, and Phil Meyer, 
Miami Herald. 

For coverage of national interest, special 
citations were given to: Mary Grant, 
Palo Alto, California, Times; Homer 
Clonts, Knoxville, Tennessee, News-Sen- 
tinel and to the Anniston, Alabama, Star. 

The third category of winners of special 
citations for education by 
general magazines was won 
by Harper's magazine, Cosmopolitan, and 
lime. 


Leonard education 


the New 


reporter of 
K. Chaffin, 
Deseret 
Sheward 
Newsweek 


News, 


coverage of 
circulation 





Hillman Foundation 











The Sidney Hillman Foundation gives 
yearly prizes of $500 in four categories for 
work on liberty 
government, trade union di 
velopment, and similar issues. The awards 
ire administered by the Sidney Hillman 


15 Union Square, New 


themes relating to civil 
representative 


Foundation, In 
York 3, New York 
The deadline 
The 1959 winners, announced April 26 
1960, were 


is February 1. 


Prof. Harold M. Hyman, University of 
California, for his book “To Try Men's 
Souls,” an _ historical survey of loyalty 
oaths in the United States. 

Harry W. Ernst, education editor and 
reporter on the Charleston, West Virginia, 
Gazette, and Charles H. Drake, minister, 


31 





AN 
“AWARDING? 
YEAR NSN MEWS 
AT 
WGN- 
TELEVISION! 


Our thanks to Sigma Delta Chi for selecting the 
WGN-TV News department to receive the Sigma 
Delta Chi Television Reporting Award for 1959. 
To quote from the citation: “In its coverage of an 
air crash near Midway Airport, WGN-TV dis- 
played an ability, not only to get the story in the 
face of obstacles, but to get it accurately, com- 
pletely, effectively, and uniquely. All in all, the 
coverage was full, complete, well-rounded and 
technically excellent.” 


award 
The coveted 1959 Peabody Award for “‘television 


entertainment, musical’’ was won by WGN-Tele- 
vision’s ‘““Great Music from Chicago.”’ 


‘ a: . 
AWal( | 
The Radio-TV Mirror Award for ‘‘the best musi- 


cal program in the Midwest”’ was won by “Great 
Music from Chicago.” 


fim WGON-TELEVISION 
Quality + Integrity + Responsibility WGN: . 45% 4isis ' sé 


CHICAGO 
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editor, and educator, for their articles 
“Poor, Proud and Primitive: The Lost Ap- 
palachians,” appearing in the Nation. 
Ely A. Landau, chairman of the board 
of National Telefilm Associates, owners 
of station WNTA, Newark, New Jersey, 
for the station’s “Play of the Week” series. 
Edward P. Morgan, 
his news broadcasts 


AFL-CIO on the ABC 


commentator, for 
sponsored by the 
radio network. 


and a silver statuette of the Winged Vic- 
tory of Samothrace, symbolizing in this 
instance victory over death and disease. 





Lovejoy Award 














Lasker Foundation 











izines, news 


Outstanding reports in mag 


broadcasting media which 


nations major 
publi health pro 
r the 1959 Albert 
lation awards for 
d uniquely 


American 
field of 


Magazine: Robert Coughlan, for his 
World Birth Control Challenge,” 
published in Life November 23, 1959. 
Marja, for a 
on “Children in Trouble: 
the Mentally Disturbed, 
the New York Post 
Broadcasting: KMOX-TYV, St. Louis, for 
“The Changing Mind, 
programs on 


article 


Newspaper: Fern series 
The Problem of 


published in 


a series of thirteen 
community progress in the 
treatment of the mentally ill, and a pro- 
gram depicting corneal transplant surgery. 

Special Award: Broadcasting, CBS Re- 
ports, for a program on “The Popvlation 
Explosion,” examining the background and 
the international implications of the 
world’s headlong population growth. 

Special Award: Newspaper, Dr. How- 
ard A. Rusk for his editorial leadership 
in advancing medical research and public 
health programs in the United States 
through his Sunday columns published 
weekly in The New York Times. 


Each winner received $2,500, a citation, 


Dr. Howard A. Rusk, associate editor 
of The New York Times, won an Albert 
Lasker Medical Journalism Award for his 
Sunday columns. 
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To recognize 
nalism, the 


given 


courage in weekly jour- 
Elijah Parish Lovejoy Award 
Southern Illinois 


1956 


innually by Uni- 


versity, was established in 


" 
vas 
JOHN F. WELLS 


Lovejoy Winner 


March 3] 
Chairman, De 
SIU, Carbondalk 


Deadline for nominations is 
Address How urd R 
partment of 
Illinois 

The fourth annual award was made dur 
ing the National Conference of Weekly 
Newspaper Editors on the SIU campus at 
Carbondale last July l The winner 


Long 
Journalism 


John F. Wells, editor and publisher of 
the weekly Arkansas Recorder of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, “For devotion to the call- 
ing of journalism so great as to cause him 
to face up to the power and the wrath of 
his Governor, his State Legislature, a 
large faction of his political party, and the 
public opinion of his state... . 

“For persisting in active support of law 
and order and for attacking, through the 
columns of this newspaper, what he be- 
lieved to be fraudulent election proce- 
dures, although confronted with personal 
unpopularity, political disfavor and eco- 
nomic reprisals.” 





Mergenthaler Awards 











Latin American 
honored with Mergenthaler 
vwards by the Inter-American Press Asso 


Each year outstanding 


journalists are 


ciation. The tribute to the 
Latin American newspapermen, and to a 
publication, contributing most to their 
communities and to freedom of the press 
Five awards of $500 each go to individu- 
al journalists; the 


awards pay 


newspaper winner re- 
celves a bronze plaque. 

Deadline for nominations is March 15 
Address: Inter-American Press Association 
22 East 60th Street, New York, New York 


The 1959 winners were: 


In behalf of Freedom of the Press: 
Jorge Quintana, of the Bohemia maga- 
zine, who “At the risk of personal safety, 
courageously combated censorship of the 
press and the persecution of newsmen in 
Cuba during the dictatorship of Fulgencio 
Batista.” 

Public Service Through Editorials and 
Columns: Andres Borrase, editor of La 
Prensa Libre, San Jose. 

Public Service Through News Writing 
and Reporting: Horacio de 
porter for the daily La 
Aires. 

Outstanding Work by Cartoonist: Peter 
Aldor, El Tiempo Bogota, Colombia. 

Photography: Angel Edmundo Font of 
La Gaceta, Tucuman, Argentina. 

The bronze plaque for Distinguished 
Service to the Public by a Newspaper: 
Prensa Libre, Havana, Cuba, for its “un- 
ceasing fight against dictatorial trends in 
Cuba and elsewhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 


Dios, a re- 


Razon, Buenos 





Maria Moors Cabot 











The Maria Moors Cabot awards, made 
October 22, 1959, by Columbia University 
are given annually to journalists for 
“in advancement of 


tional friendship in the Americas.” 


ichievements interna- 


CLEMENT HELLYER 
Maria Moors Cabot Award 





COPLEY WIGGINS 


The iwal | v1 | Z | in gold med ils 
went to 
Ricardo Castro Beeche, managing di- 
rector of La Nacion, San Jose, Costa Rica; 
Clement David Hellyer, Latin American 
editor of the San Diego Union, San Diego, 
California; Tad Szule, South American 
correspondent of the New York Times; 
Hernane Tavares de Sa, editor-in-chief of 
Visao, Brazilian news magazine. 


HUNTLEY BRINKLEY 








Missouri Awards 











An impressive lineup of writers and ed 
itors, headed by former British Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill honor 
roll for the 1960 Missouri 
awards for distinguished service in jour 
All of the winners except Churchill 

hand at the wards 
held at the University of 
Journalism Week May 6 


The award ire resented 


were on the 


University of 


n ilism 
were on 


ceremonies 


Missouri during 


innually to 
Americ lewspaper 


I foreign news 
American 
d alumnus of Mis 
outstand 
others 


contributions 


outstanding 


Ing 
publisher, and 
tinctive 

many irs rather 


particular instance individual 


journalisr 
than on 
performance 

Deadline for ) January | 
Addres Dear rt vculty School of 
Journalism niversit Missouri, Colum 
| M 


1 


iddition to 


James S. Copley, Chairman of the Cop- 
ley Press, publishers of fifteen daily news- 
papers in California and Illinois; J. Russell 
Wiggins, editor of the Wash- 
Times Herald; David 
Huntley of NBC tele- 
Williams, general 
manager of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, and Cowgill Blair, 
publisher of the Joplin Globe. 

The Wall Street 
award for faithful 
and business news of the 
for the 
was accepted by 


executive 
ington Post and 
Brinkley and Chet 
vision 


fame; Cranston 


Journal received an 
reporting of financial 
United States 
years. The award 
Bernard Kilgore, pub- 
lisher of the paper since 1945. 

The Winston Churchill was 
accepted by George L. Merrells, the Brit- 
ish Consul in St 


past seventy 


award to 
Louis 


34 


National Religious 
Publicity Council 











Winners of the National Religious Pub- 
licity Council awards were 
April 4 

The 1960 


announ ed on 


Awards of Merit winners ar 


The Miami Herald, Miami, Fla.; Chi- 
cago Daily News, Chicago, Ill.; The Seattle 
Times, Seattle, Wash.; Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, New York, N. Y. Special Citation, Re- 
ligious News Service. The following were 
made Fellows in the National Religious 
Publicity Council: Adon Taft, Miami Her- 
ald; David Meade, Chicago Daily News; 
Lane Smith, The Seattle Times. Glenn 
White received the award for the Ladies 
Home Journal, and Lillian Bloch, for the 
Religious News Service. 





National Headliners 











The National Headliners Club, an or 
ganization formed twenty-six years 
the Press Club of Atlantic 
prised of former Headliners prize winners 


made twenty-four 


igo by 
City and com- 
iwards for outstanding 
journalistic achievements April l. FE 
ceived Headliner Silver Medallion 

Dx idling for 
Mall 
N itional 
walk 


ich re- 
Awards 
March Ad 
Dodson, Executive Secretary 
Headliners’ Club, 2307 Broad 
Atlantic City. The 1960 winners 


entries 1s In 
] 


caress 


Public Service by a Newspaper: Tampa, 
Florida, Tribune, for an expose of gam- 
bling. Public Service in Radio: KMOX, St. 
Louis. Public Service in Television: KPIX- 
TV, San Francisco. KMOX was cited for 
continually outstanding public service” 
and KPIX-TV was lauded for its pro- 
gram, “The Calculated Risk,” which dealt 
with the case history of a murderer 
his psychiatric problems. 

Other 
cations were: 


and 


winners in newspaper classifi- 
The Miami Herald, for its 
outstanding coverage of the Cuban situa- 
tion; Otto Zausmer, Boston Globe, for 
feature writing; Charles McDowell, Jr.. 
Richmond, Virginia, Times Dispatch, for 
a feature column; Edwin Pope, Miami 
Herald, for writing; Paul Molloy, 
Chicago Sun-Times, for radio and _ tele- 
vision column; Don Hesse, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, for editorial cartooning; 
4. Vernon Davis, Hagerstown, Maryland, 


sports 


WILLIAMS 


Morning Herald, for columns in 
papers of less than 25,000 circulation, and 
Ira Brock, Pensacola, Florida, News for 
columns in papers of 25,000 to 50,000 
circulation. 


news- 


The Associated Press was honored for 
its editorial and photo coverage of 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, 
and United Press International's Earnest 
Barcella won an award for his work on 
Vice-President Nixon's visit to Russia. 

Ed Wergeles, Newsweek, took a Head- 
liner medal for his intimate cover picture 
of President Eisenhower and Premier 
Khrushchev. Andrew Lopez, UPI, won the 
sports picture competition with an un- 
usual shot of a hockey game, and Jack 
Tinney, Philadephia Bulletin, won for 
feature pictures with his shot of a “Real 
Cool Pup,” a dog on his back in front of 
an electric fan. 

The award for news writing in a mag- 
azine went to Clark R. Mollenhoff for his 
article on “Secrecy in Washington,” in 
the July Atlantic magazine. 

NBC’s “News on the Hour” took the 
network radio news broadcasting award, 
while that for local radio news coverage 
and local radio editorials went to WNEW, 
New York, and WMRN, Marion, Ohio. 
ABC won the award for consistently out- 
standing television network news coverage. 
Top honors for local TV news coverage in 
this category went to Gabe Pressman of 
WRCA-TV, New York. The best news- 
reel coverage, either theater or television, 
was taken by Mario Biasetti of CBS for 
his work on the Nicaraguan invasion where 
he both effected and filmed the surrender 
of the rebels. 

4 special citation was given the U. S. 
Navy and Lieutenant Bruce I. Meader for 
the film of the breakthrough of the USN 
Submarine Skate at the North Pole. 





Political Science 











Seven journalists 
ot 1959-60 
sponsored by the 


were among winners 
Congressional 
American 


Association. The annual 


Fellow ships 
Political Sci 
vwards, sup 
ported by funds from the Ford Foundation 
ind the Stern Family of New Orleans, give 
promising political scientists the 
opportunity to learn about legislative prox 
working on staffs of 
senators, representatives and Congressional 
committees in Washington for nine months 
Nominations are 


ence 


young 


esses first-hand by 


accepted up to July 5 
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Political 
ichusetts Ave 


Science Asso- 


N.W 


American 
ciation, 1726 Mass 
Washington 6, D. (¢ 
In another category, the 
ical Science 
paid two week 


by the 


American Polit 
Association sponsors expense- 
to the Pub- 
lic Affairs Seminar for state 
house and city hall reporters Last year 
selected from the Mid- 
year 


trips annual 


Reporting 


the winners were 
west, and they will be chosen this 
from Southern states. The 
plications for this year was March 1 for 
material published between June 1, 1958 


and the March deadline, 1960 


deadline for ap 


This winners of Congressional 
Fellowships among newspaper reporters: 
Luther J. Carter, Virginian-Pilot, Norfolk: 
Lorraine E. Geittmann, South Bay Daily 
Breeze, Redondo Beach, California; Ivan 
N. Kaye, United Press International, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin; Eugene Lichtenstein, Es- 
quire magazine; William R. MacKaye, 
Minneapolis Star; Robert A. Popa, Detroit 
News, and Daniel S. Greenberg, Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. 


year's 





George Polk Memorial 











New Yorkers shared the annual George 
Polk Memorial distinguished 
] 


nt in journalism which are ad 


Plaques for 
stat ommennie 
ministered by Long Island University 
Brooklyn, New York 

Deadline for nominatior in January 
guished re 


The winners, cited 


porting in 1959, were 


Rosenthal, 
coverage of 


Reporting: A. M. 
York 


Foreign 
the New 
Poland. 

National Reporting: Another New York 
Nathaniel Gerstenzang, 
direction of a team of 


Khrushchev 


Times for 


Times reporter, 


was honored for 
reporters covering the visit 
to the United States. 

Metropolitan Reporting: For the second 
consecutive year this award went to Wil- 
liam Haddad of the New York Post. In 
1959 he cited, along with Joseph 
Khan, for news stories exposing abuses in 
New York City’s slum clearance program. 


was 


Magazine Reporting: For the first time 
a Polk award was designated for a foreign 
publication. Winner was the Times (Lon- 
Literary Supplement for a special 
issue “The American Imagination,” 
praisal of American culture. 


don ) 
an ap- 
News Photography: For the first time, 
too. a Polk award was made to a foreign 
newsman. Rangaswamy Satakopan of the 
Associated Press, New Delhi, 
cited for a dramatic photograph of Prime 
Minister Nehru at a when he was 
beset with border problems Red 
China and by threat of a split in the Na- 
tional Congress Party. 

Radio and 
Westin, producer, and Howard K. Smith, 
narrator for the 


India was 
time 
with 


Television Reporting: Av 
writer and documentary 
“The Population Explosion,” CBS News. 
The same program honored with a 
Peabody Award and a Lasker Award. 

Awards: Another first in the 
history of the awards honor- 
Polk, a CBS correspondent 


was 


Special 
twelve year 
ing George 


Walter Peters produced the ABC 
“Khrushchev Abroad” coverage which was 
honored both by Peabody 
Awards. 


and Headliner 


while trying to reach a 
rebel general for an interview, 
ditional plaque presentation to 
Wilbur Schramm of the Institute for 
Communication Stanford Uni- 
versity, for “One Day in the 
World's 14 Great Newspapers on 
a Day of Crisis.” 


slain in Greece 
was an ad- 


bronze 


Research, 
his book, 


Press: 


Heads of state of the world’s two most powerful countries were caught as 





Overseas Press Club 











The Overseas Press Club of America 
Inc 35 East 39th Street, New York. pre- 
sented the following March 26 
for excellence In foreign correspondence 
Prizes of $500 each to the winners of the 
Ed Stout Award and the E. W. Fairchild 
Award. Plaques are the prizes in the 
The deadline for 


nations is February 28 


awards 


other categories nomi- 


Best Daily Newspaper or Wire Service 
Reporting: A. M. Rosenthal, New York 
Times, for series on Poland. 

Best Radio and Television Reporting: 
CBS for coverage of President Eisenhower 
in Europe and Asia, “Eyewitness to His- 
tory.” 

Best Still Photographic Reporting: Hen- 
ri Cartier-Bresson, Life, for a report on 
China. 

Best Motion Picture Reporting: 
Toluzzi, NBC News, for film 
“Operation Noah.” 

Best Magazine 
Bailey, The 


Germany. 


Henry 
shown on 


George 
report on 


Reporting: 
Reporter, for a 


Best Interpretation of Foreign Affairs, 
Daily Newspaper or Wire Service: Walter 
Lippmann, New York Herald Tribune. 

Best Interpretation of Foreign Affairs, 
Radio or Television: Quincy Howe, ABC, 
for stories on Premier Khrushchev’s 
speeches at the National Press Club and 
the United Nations. 

Best Book on Foreign Affairs: Cornelius 
Ryan, for “The Longest Day.” 

The Ed Stout Award for the Best Ar- 


they 


put their heads together in this intimate portrait by Ed Wergeles of Newsweek. winner 


of a Headliner Award. 





for distinguished service 
in the field of 
news photography 


= > 
i> United Press International salutes Andrew Lopez, 
who this year has won both the Sigma Delta 
Chi award and the Pulitzer Prize. 


In its award citation, Sigma Delta Chi said: 


“Mr. Lopez’ series of five dramatic pictures tell 
an eloquent story of swift ‘justice’ in the 
early days of Fidel Castro’s government in Cuba. 


“The pictures have everything — 
tremendous impact, action, pathos, 
newsworthiness and technical excellence.” 


Andrew Lopez is one of the many talented 
UPI photographers whose enterprise, 
ingenuity and professional competence have 
won the respect of editors the world over. 


v 
Fh) UPI NEWSPICTURES 


TELL THE STORY 


[ternational 
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ticle or Report on Latin America: Bertram 
Johansson, Christian Science Monitor. 

The E. W. Fairchild Award for the Best 
Business News Reporting From Abroad: 
Peter Weaver, McGraw-Hill World News. 

The Robert Capa Award for Superla- 
tive Mario Biasetti, CBS 
News, for coverage of the rebel invasion 
of Nicaragua. 


Photography: 





Peabody Awards 











The George Foster Peabody citations are 
made by the Henry W. Grady School of 
Athens, Georgia, and a national 
board. Deadline for 
is January 10. The 1959 awards, in the 

] 


news and education fields, recognized dis 


Journalism 


idvisory nominations 


tinguished achievement by television and 


| 


radio 

Television News: “Khrushchev Abroad,” 
ABC. 

Television Entertainment  (non-musi- 
‘The Play of the Week,” WNTA-TV, 
Newark, New Jersey, and David Susskind 
for “The Moon and Sixpence,” NBC. 

Television Entertainment (musical): 
“The Bell Telephone Hour,’ NBC, and 
“Great Music From Chicago,” WGN-TV, 
Chicago. 


cal): 


Television Education: “The Population 
Explosion,” CBS, and “Decisions,” WGBH- 
IV. Boston. 

Television Contribution to International 
Understanding: “The Ed Sullivan Show,” 
CBS, and “Small World,” CBS. 
Public 
Orleans. 
Awards: Dr. Frank 
The Lost Class of °59,” 


Local Television 
WDSU-TV, New 
Television Special 
Stanton, CBS, and 
CBS 
Radio 
CBS. 
Radio 
59,” NBC 


Local 


Services: 


News: The World Tonight,” 


Public Service: “Family Living, 


Radio 
Minneapolis 


Public Service: WCCO, 





Pulitzer Prizes 











The Pulitzer 
illy for work in journalism 
published during the 
up by the late Joseph Pulitzer, publisher 
#f the New York World and the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch they 
forty-three years 
get $1.000 each 


warded innu 
and _ letters 
year. Set 


Prizes are 


pre vious 


been made for 

Individual journalists 
Newspapers get medals 

Nominations, addressed to the 
Board on the Pulitzer Prizes 
New York, are 
juries recommendations are con 
sidered by the board. Final selections are 
subject to approval by university trustees 
Deadline for entries is February 1 

Current journalistic 
May 2, are 


have 


Advisory 
Columbia 
University screened by 


Ww hose 


winners, announc ed 


For meritorious public service: Los 
Angeles Times. Local reporting (edition 
time): Jack Nelson, Atlanta Constitution. 
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Local reporting (no edition time): Miriam 
Ottenberg, Washington Evening Star. Na- 
tional Reporting: Vance Trimble, Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance. International 
Reporting: A. M. Rosenthal, New York 
Times. Editorial Writing: Lenoir Cham- 
bers, Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. News Pho- 
tography: Andrew Lopez, United Press 
International. There was no award this 
year in the newspaper cartoon field. Allen 
Drury, a Washington 
spondent for 17 years, 
award with his first 
Consent.” 


newspaper 
won the 
novel, 


corre- 
fiction 
“Advise and 


and television coverage. Dr. Stanton also 
won a special Peabody Award this year 
for his campaign on this issue. 





Rodgers Awards 








Radio-TV News 











The Radio-Television News Directors 
Association has awarded gold trophies an- 
nually for the past 
celle nce 


twelve years for ex- 
in radio and television reporting 
ind editorializing. 

The awards are administered by th 
RTNDA Awards Committee, Medill School 
Northwestern 
Illinois. The 


of Journalism, University 


Evanston deadline is Sep- 
tember 

The 1959 
RTNDA’s 


were 


winners announced — at 


unnual convention in October 


Reporting of an On-the-Spot News Story 
by Radio: WDAF, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Walt Bodine, news Charles L. 
Glett, president. 


director; 


Editorializing by Television: 
TV, News Orleans; Bill 
director; Robert 
ager. 


WDSVU- 
Monroe, 
general 


news 
Swezey, man- 
Reporting of Community Problems by 
KLZ-TV, Denver; James Ben- 
nett, news director; Hugh B. Terry, gen- 
eral manager 

Reporting of On-the-Spot News Story by 
Television: WBBM-TV, Chicago; William 
G. Garry, news director; H. Leslie Atlass, 
vice-president and general manager. 

Special citations were presented to two 
stations: KMBC-TYV, Kansas City (Claude 
Dorsey, news director; Donald Davis, 
president), and CFPL-TV, London, On- 
tario, Canada (Ron Laidlow, news direc- 
tor; Walter J. Blackburn, president) for 
spot news coverage by television. Judges 
did not select winners in the categories of 
Reporting of Community Problems by Ra- 
dio and Editorializing by Radio. 

In addition, RTNDA gave its Paul 
White Award to James C. Hagerty, news 
secretary to President Eisenhower and its 
first Distinguished Service Award to Dr. 
Frank Stanton, president of CBS. The 
committee said that radio-TV reporting 
had been put on a par with reporting of 
other media in news access during Hag- 
erty’s tenure, and he was commended for 
opening presidential news conferences to 
electronic reporting and allowing direct 
quotation of the President. 

Dr. Stanton was cited for “energetic 
and articulate leadership in advancing the 
freedom of broadcast journalism.” Singled 
out particularly was his stand against an 
“equal time provision” of the Federal 
Communications Act which impeded radio 


Television: 








The Ted V. Rodgers Journalism Awards 
recognize contributions to improvement of 
highways and their use and better under- 
standing of highway transportation prob- 
lems. Sponsored by Trailmobile, Inc., 
are administered through the American 
Trucking Associations Foundation, Inc., 
1424 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Deadline for nominations is June 
30. First place winners in three categories 
are awarded plaques and $1,500 each, and 
each names a college or university to re- 
ceive companion awards of $500. Second 
and third place winners receive $700 and 
$300 


they 


Winners for 1959: 


First place winners: Robert Lubar, as- 
sociate editor of Fortune, and Paul W. 
Kearney, for an article in Popular Science, 
both won top Rodgers honors for mag- 
azine stories. Daily Newspapers: Wilson 
Hirschfeld, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Weekly Newspapers: Edward J. Mack, ed- 
itor of The Sentinel, Milltown, New Jer- 
sey. 

Second place winners: Polly Praeger, 
Hillcrest, New York, for an article in Har- 
pers; Evan Richards, Knickerbocker News, 
Albany, New York, and Stan F. Brother- 
ton, Blue Earth, Minnesota, Post. Third 
place awards: Richard R. Mathison, a Los 
Angeles Times staffer writing in Westways 
magazine; Woody M. Barron, Waco, 
Texas, News Tribune and Times Herald, 
and Bob Leonard, E! Cajon, California, 
Valley News. 

Journalism schools selected for $500 
gifts by first-place Rodgers winners: Co- 
lumbia University, Kent State, 


Rutgers, 
and Indiana University. 





Safety Cartoons 











An annual $300 cash prize and the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s Public Interest 
Award is presented in February to the 
cartoonist creating the best drawing aimed 
at reduction of the Christmas 
toll 

The deadline 
Address: Paul 
Council, 425 
Chicago 11, 


accident 


is the end of December 
National Safety 
Michigan Avenue, 


Jones 
North 


Illinois. 


Top winner this year was Ward Deglar 
of the Jefferson City, Missouri, Post-Trib- 
une. 

Cited for the Council's Public Interest 
awards were: Franklin Alexander and the 
Philadelphia Bulletin; Sid Barron in the 
Victoria, British Columbia, Daily Times; 
Joe Delaney in the Cumberland, 
land, Times; John Fischette and 
paper Enterprise Association, and 
Shanks, and the Buffalo Evening 


Mary- 
News- 
Bruce 
News. 
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Safety Story Contest 








Sigma Delta Chi 











< ish 


citations 


Nine $2 700 and 


six merit 
tober 20 in the fourth 


prizes tot illing 


were iunnounced Ox 
newspaper safety 
competition sponsored by 
Irucking Association, In The 
1424 16th Street, N.W. Washington 6 
D. ¢ 


Deadline for entri s in 


story American 


address is 


Ssepte mber 


Top 1959 winners awarded $500 prizes 
were: Daniel D. Roper, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, News: Robert E. Buyer, Buffalo, 
New York, Evening News, and Gilbert R. 
Barley, 
fee County 
tucky. 


Second place prizes of 


chief editorial writer of the Meni- 
Journal of Frenchburg, Ken- 
$300: Carl T. 
Rowan, Minneapolis Tribune; Paul Kellam, 
Columbus, Ohio, Citizen, and Cecil Krew- 
lunkhannock, 


publican and New Age 


son, Jr., Pennsylvania, Re- 


Third place winners of $100 each: Stan 
Herald 


Missouri, 


Express; 
Daily 
Atlanta 


Angeles, 
Clinton, 


Ernest 


Leppard, Los 

M. N. White, 
Democrat, and Rogers, 
Journal. 

citations Walter 
Froehlich, Buffalo, New York, Courier Ex- 
Detroit 


Waynesboro, 


Winners of were 


press; Harry Taylor, Times; Jesse 
I Garber, Pennsylvania, 
Record Herald; Larry Weekley, Richmond, 
Virginia, Times Dispatch; Ormund Pow- 
and Al 


Wabash, In- 


ers, Orlando, Florida, Sentinel, 


Spiers, Nixon Newspapers, 


diana. 


Awards are made in three categories: 


Series of stories, single stories, and edi- 


torials 





Scripps-Howard Ernie Pyle 
Memorial Awards 











1 $1,000 prizes and 
ve Scripps-Howard 
or writing and r 
exemplifying the 
of Ernie Pyle, the 
orte! ind human 
the first time In 
the ward, one 
in 
is D« ce mie I 
vard Newspapers 


York 17, New 


The 1959 announced 
7 of this Henry N 
spondent for the 
paper Alliance, 
Mrs. Dorothy R 
Spokesman-Review 


winners, January 


year Taylor, corre- 
Scripps-Howard News- 
Washington, D. C., 


Powers, 


and 
feature writer, 
Spokane, Washington. 
Trustees of the Scripps-Howard Ernie 
Pyle Memorial Fund 
grant of $2,500 to the 


Association for an exchange scholar- 


also announced a 
Inter-American 
Press 


ship. 
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Delta Chi 


service In 


awards for distin- 


American 


Sigma 
guished journalism 
cover fifteen categories of ne wspaper, mag 


Both 
honore d 


azine, radio and television journalism 
individuals and organizations are 

Bronze certificates are 
awarded at an Winners 
were announced April 18 for work done in 
1959. Nominations for this year should be 
Executive Director Delta 
W ac ker Drive ( hic igo by 


1961. Current winners are 


medallions and 


annual dinne r 


sent to Sigma 
Chi, 35 East 


February | 


PRESS—General Reporting: Saul Pett, 
Associated Press. Editorial Writing: Cecil 
Prince, associate editor, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, News. Washington Correspond- 
ence: Vance Trimble, news editor, Scripps- 
Howard Alliance. 
Correspondence: William H. 
bureau chief, Christian Science 
Washington. News Photography: 
Lopez, staff photographer, United 
International. Editorial Cartooning: 
Charles Gordon Brooks, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, News. Public Service in Newspaper 
Journalism: Atlanta, Georgia, Constitution. 

MAGAZINES—Reporting: John Robert 
Coughlan, Life. Public Service: 
Evening Post. 

RADIO—Newswriting: Marine, 
program and _ public affairs director, 
KPFK-FM, Los Angeles. Reporting: Don- 
ald H. Weston, director, KGVO, 
Missoula, Montana. Public Service: WIP, 
Philadelphia. 

TELEVISION—Reporting: WGN-T\ 
News Department, Chicago. Public 
ice: WBZ-TYV, Boston. 

RESEARCH—Research 
Warren C. 
nalism, University of Oregon. 


Foreign 
Stringer, 
Monitor, 

Andrew 


Newspaper 


Press 


Saturday 


Gene 


news 


Serv- 


About Journal- 


ism: Price, professor of jour- 





Stokes Award 











The Thomas L. Stokes 


$500 


Awards Commit 
citation 
whose work i 
field of natural 
honors the late na 
who wrote 


1 
ind inde pe ndently 


tee presents i iw urd ind i 
each year to the 


judged outstanding in the 


writer 
resources The wal | 
tionally syndicated columnist 
so forcefully, effectively 
on conservation, development and _ utiliza 
tion of natural resources.” 
Administrator is the 
Committee 
Avenue N W 


1960 winner 


Thomas | Stokes 
Incorpor ited 2000 Florida 

W ishington 9, D. ¢ The 
May 


iInnounce d 


Leonard Hall, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
columnist. Judges said Hall 
the great tradition of the naturalist, ex- 
pressing in all his pieces his great love 
of his Ozark country, and with 
simple eloquence appealing to his readers 
to preserve this heritage.” 

“His writing ranges over the whole area 
of conservation—on the necessity of saving 
the soil and developing the watersheds, 
of reforesting the hills and keeping the 
natural wet lands for breeding birds. He 
has a scientist's equipment for his work 
and the natural style of a man at home 
in his chosen environment.” 


writes “in 


homely, 


Peabody Awards 


(Continued from page 29) 


clearly television education at its best 


WGBH-TV, Boston, won the local 
award for Television Education, shar- 
ing it with the World Affairs Council 
of Boston which helped the station put 
on a series of eight panel discussions 
attention on 


focusing pressing prob- 


lems. While each week's panel of ex 
perts discussed the issues, citizens from 
Maine to Martha’s Vineyard, forearmed 
with source materials, telephoned their 
queries and comments and these were 
relayed to moderators on the air. 


WDSU-TV, New Orleans, 


ward for Local Television Public 


won its 
Serv 
ice not for any single program or series 
but for the wide scope of its subject 
matter and courageous treatment of 
controversial material on frequent oc 
casions 


@ Th 


Service 


Public 


“Family 


awards for Radio 
NBC for its 


show 


two 
went to 
59” 


personalities from education 


Living bringing together 
re ligion 
business music, civic affairs 
ind other and to WCCO, Min 
neapolis, for its series on international 
WCCO 


ble for twelve scholars and two women 


sports, 
areas 
made it 


understanding possi 


Russia, and for 
Director 
seven European countries; all of them 


journalists to study in 


its Farm Service to travel in 


shared their findings and 
with the WCCO audience 


Radio Ethics 


(Continued from page 16) 


Impressions 


and gave the answer, saving he no 
longer considered it unfair 

I believe that it is a matter of ethics 
to provide balanced coverage of the 
news. It seems wrong to me tor a sta 
tion to avoid informing its listeners on 
news of the world with the excuse that 
foreign news doesn't sell.” At the same 
it’s ethically I believe, to 


take the easy course, relying entirely on 


time wrong 


a wire service for general news, and 
forsaking the responsibility to provide 
the hard-to-get news coverage of a sta 


tion's own community or region 


@ There also is a question of ethics in 
volved in the duty to report the re spon 
sible and significant news along with 
the spectacular news. It is equally the 
duty of a station to exhibit enough en 
terprise to produce news-related broad 
casts in the field of public affairs. It’s 
all a matter of good balance 

In the final analysis this is the mean 
ing of ethics in our profession or any 
other 


ment 


the exercise of balanced judg- 
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The Book Beat 


Voice of Dixie 


EW newspapers in this country can 
Fro of nearly two centuries of con- 
tinuous publication. One of the pa- 
pers in this select list is the Augusta, 
Chronicle, 


anniversary 


Georgia, which celebrates 
its 175th this The 
story of this lively veteran is told by 
two of its editorial writers, Earl Leas- 
ton Bell and Kenneth Charles Crabbe 
in “The Augusta Chronicle” ( Univer- 
sity of Georgia Press, Athens, Ga., $5). 
It has obviously been a labor of love. 


year 


Much of the history of the newspa- 
per described as the “indomitable voice 
of Dixie” is told from the files of the 
new spape I Bec ause the paper has been 
interwoven with the life of 
the community 
the storv of 


from the days 


SO close ly 
and the state it is also 
Augusta and of Georgia, 
when the city was a 
pioneer settlement, down through the 
trving vears of the Civil War and the 
Reconstruction to the present 
Through the years the paper ap- 
It original- 

then the 
and Gazette of the 
There is a graphic picture of the 
trials and problems of the pioneer edi- 


peared under many names 
ly was the Augusta Gazette 
Augusta Chronicle 
State 


tor and the era of personal journalism 
In the Civil War period it is interest- 
ing to note how the 
day the 


sassination of 


big news of the 
and the as- 


“played 


surrender of Lee 
Lincoln was 
down 

The names of many of the well 
known of the South 
march through its pages ind there are 
interesting glimpses of how the Chroni- 
cle played the big stories of 
Written with affection and 
i careful regard to presenting the 
background ot 


the community it serves, it is a contri 


newspapermen 


more re- 
cent years 
with 
Tie wspapel against the 
bution to journalistic history of interest 
to the 


permen evervwhere 


| 
not only 


South but to newspa- 
oe 


Communications 


WO journalism professors with solid 
reporting experience to match aca- 


demic degrees, and a practicing news 


paperman have triple-authored an ex 
citing and important new volume. “In- 
troduction to Mass Communications” 
Dodd, Mead and 
New York, $5), by 


Ages gives the 


view of the 


Company, Inc 
Ault 
full-scope 
which 
the citizen depends heavily for infor- 
It is intend- 
as an introductory textbook 


Emery and 
reader a 
mass media upon 
mation and inte rpretation 


ed to serve 
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for students early in their college ex- 
both to inform “consumers” 
of journalism and to launch students 
planning to prepare for journalism pro- 
fessionally. 


perience, 


An introductory course well taught, 
combined with a textbook, can 
additional bright and_ serious 
young students into journalism. And 
misfits may be guided in other direc- 
tions early enough to benefit both them 
and the profession. 

Che book is up to date and presents 
journalism 


such 
bring 


accurately and excitingly. 
The areas of professional work in mass 
communications—newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television, book pub- 
lishing, film making, press associations 
and syndicates, advertising, public re- 
lations and information writing, re- 
journalism teaching—are 
described after the role of the press, its 
present status, and something of jour- 


nalism’s history are presented 


search, and 


Most of today’s on-the-job newsmen 
could profit immensely by reviewing 
the foundations of their activity through 
an easy reading of this new book. Then 
they should loan the book to 
person ought to know 
about this exciting and awfully impor- 


some 
young who 
tant business of informing the people. 

The authors are Prof. Edwin Emery 
at Minnesota’s School of Journalism, 
Dean Warren K. Agee at West Vir- 
ginia, and Phillip H. Ault, executive 
editor of the Associated Desert News- 
papers of California 


D. WayYNE 


ROWLAND 


Reporting Text 


B yoce HOHENBERG has been a re- 
porter for the old New York World, 
in editor for the New York Evening 
Post, a political writer for the New 
York Journal-American and a foreign 
Since 1950 he has 
taught at Columbia University’s School 
Out of this wealth of 
practical experience and a decade of 
teaching has come “The Professional 
Journalist” (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, $5.50 

For the student and for the begin- 
ning reporter, this book is one of the 
most practical texts to be published in 
recent years 


( orrespondent 


of Journalism 


Hohenberg dis- 
cusses news practices at all levels from 
p lice 


Protessor 


routing editorial 


reporting 


reporting to 


writing and _ interpretative 
He recognizes that news writing styles 
are changing and that newspapers to- 


fields of tor- 


There IS Impressive con- 


day cover many activity 


merly ignored 


cern for the ethical responsibilities of 
the newsman. If any criticism is war- 
ranted it is that he has tried to cover 
too much ground in one book, includ- 
ing in his discussions a chapter on the 
law of the press, editorial writing, op- 
eration of and the 
newspapers public service obligations 


the wire services. 


Feature Writing 


HERE have been a number of texts 

on feature writing recently. One of 
the better ones is “Effective Feature 
Writing” (Harper & Brothers, New 
York, $6). Written by Clarence A. 
Schoenfeld, associate professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin, 
it offers a comprehensive discussion of 
all phases of magazine and newspaper 
feature writing. There is a_ practical 
chapter on markets for the free lance 
writer and suggestions on how to sell 
all types of features. Helpful for the 
writer are the informal comments of 
editors, explaining their requirements 
and the common causes for rejection. 
There are chapters on research, organi- 
zation and work methods and how to 
develop an individual style. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .220 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising. 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows ox Number, Tue Quri, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 





HELP WANTED 


EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 
ers Employment, 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Su 7-2255 

WRITERS WANTED for immediate 
ments in Business, Professional, 
Fields. Box 1019, THe Qum, 


assign- 
Farming 


SITUATION WANTED 


Reporter-newscaster—competent news editor 
and feature writer, professional air delivery, 
8 years radio-newspaper experience, college, 
best references, car, interested in radio and/or 
rv news work. Box 1028, THe Qui 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 67 E. Madison, Chi 
cago, Illinois 





Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, 


distributed by successful, reliable com- 
pany noted for prompt, personal service 
All subjects. Free Editorial Report. Inquiries also 
invited from businesses, organizations, churches 
etc. Send for Free Booklet. Vantage Press, Dept 
QL, 120 W. 31, New York |! 
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“DOWNTOWN, U.S. A.” 


—the case history of a modern metropolitan 


The postwar population boom, the 
flight to “bedroom suburbs,” the growth of peripheral shopping centers 
all combined to accerlerate urban blight in Chicago's central city, as in many 
another mushrooming American metropolis. 


the influx of marginal income groups, 


Chicago studied the problem; embarked on a billion dollar, 20-year program 
of urban renewal and rehabilitation. 


Question: Was this the 


best answer, or the whole answer? 


The Chicago Sun-Times assigned reporter Ruth Moore to find out. Miss Moore, 
an expert on problems of urban growth, traveled hundreds of miles, inter- 
viewed dozens of civic planners who had tackled the problem in other major 
U.S. cities, and, filed thousands of words for publication in a comprehensive 
series in 11 issues of The Sun-Times. 


Her stories presented Chicago planners with a unique national progress 
report on the rebirth of other central cities and ideas to augment Chicago’s 
slum clearance plans. Her articles informed Chicago's citizenry—thoroughly 
and objectively—giving the people an objective, factual basis on which to 
ratify or reject subsequent proposals for additional rehabilitation. 


In this, as in many other instances, The Chicago Sun-Times served not merely 
as a detached observer and chronicler of Chicago, but as an alert and in- 
terested of the community; as a gathering agency and clearing 
house for essential facts; as a rallying point for community leadership. 


The Sun-Times performed this needed community service as no medium but 
the newspaper can—and on a scale attempted by no other Chicago news 
paper. The Sun-Times great things are happening” because Chi- 
cagoans know The Sun-Times helps to make great things happen. 


THE CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


WHERE GREAT THINGS ARE HAPPENING 


member 


is where 


2 « Sete, 


ars 


newspaper in action 








oan = Changng Face ( Of New York 
oom ‘Philadelphia Blends Past resent 


ort OWN 


” The Pittsburgh Renaissance 


sowsrTown ~ Bakimore Shakes Urban Sleep 


Washington To Replace Slum With Magnificent Moll 


le neaete ieee —lehee 
— a Fa ae oe Pape oe 
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Press’ Role 


JUNE, 1960 


in Democracy to Be Stressed 


At Historie Site Ceremony on June 18 





Victor E. Bluedorn 


Resigns to Return 


To Active News Work 


Victor E 


executive 


Bluedorn, who has served as 
director of Delta Chi 
since 1946, the longest tenure of anyone 
who has held that post, has resigned to 
return to active journalism 

In a letter to National President V. M 
Newton, managing editor of the Tampa, 
Florida, Tribune, Bluedorn explained 
that his decision was prompted by his 
‘obligation to his 
for the future.” 
His letter added: “I shall, of course, as 
a life member of Sigma Delta Chi, con- 
tinue to be active in the 


Sigma 


family and his plans 


fraternity and 
he lp advance its objectives.” 

Newton named Prof 
a tormer 
Chi for undergraduate affairs, as acting 
administrator in charge of the fraterni- 
Professor Arpan, who 
has been a member of the faculty of the 
Medill School of North- 
western recently ac- 
ce pted an appointment to the 
the School of 
University 

In his 


wrote 


‘loyd G. Arpan, 
vice president of Sigma Delta 


ty’s headquarters 


Journalism at 
University, has 
faculty of 
Journalism at Indiana 
letter of Bluedorn 
“Each of us must occasionally re 
position I 
about this for a long 


resignation, 


thought 
time, particularly 
Now I feel it would be a pro- 
make a 


more adequately for 


examine his have 
recently 
pitious time for me to 


that 


change 
will provide 
ny family and perhaps to return to ac- 
tive journalism.” 

Bluedorn was initiated into Sigma Del- 
ta Chi as an undergraduate at Iowa State 
University, 
1940 
continued to 
lisher of the 
Walcott, 
graduation he acquired the 
News and published 
until he into 
1942. He 
public 


where he was graduated in 


During his undergraduate years he 
pub- 
Tribune in 
After 
3ettendorf, 
both 
military 
three 
relations officer at 


serve as editor and 


Scott 
Iowa, his 


County 
home town 


Iowa papers 
went service in 
served for years as a 


Fort Belvoir, 
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VICTOR E. BLUEDORN 


where he 
camp newspaper. 


Virginia, also supervised the 

He was discharged from military serv- 
ice in 1946 with the rank of captain in 
the United States Army Engineers and 
was appointed to the post of executive 
director of the fraternity in April of that 
year. He began his work at a time when 
the fraternity had been 
a limited basis 
under 
mittee 


functioning on 
during the 
the direction of a Chicago com- 
which had taken 
national headquarters 

In the last 


war years 


charge of the 


fourteen years the frater- 
nity has grown until it now has 56 pro 
fessional chapters and 74 undergraduate 
chapters with a 
16,000 


membership of more 


than 





1960 FRATERNITY 
THEME 
**Let the People Know That 


Secrecy Is Their Fight Too.” 











Delta Chi will focus the na 
tion’s attention on the press as an in 
stitution of democracy in Charlottesville, 
Virginia on June 18. 

On that date the Sigma Delta Chi His- 
toric Sites plaque, honoring Thomas Jef 
ferson, will be dedicated on the grounds 
of the University of Virginia. Jefferson 
founded the University of Virginia. 
Champion of the freedom of the press, 
he also was a severe critic of the news 
papers of his day. That newspapers of to 
day have reached closer to his ideas of 
what the press should be in objectivity 
and fairness will be a theme of the pro 
gram. 

The dedication program is planned for 
the morning which will start out with a 
breakfast for which the Richmond Sigma 
Delta Chi chapter will be host. 

North Callahan, author, educator, col 
umnist and Sigma Delta Chi member, 
who is working on a book on Jefferson, 
is expected to make the principal ad 
dress. Virgil M. Newton Jr., Sigma Delta 
Chi president, who has been ill, 
make the dedication 


Sigma 


will 


Sharing the program will be the Vir- 
ginia Press Association, which will pre 
sent its Freedom of Information award 
in honor of a modern-day champion of 
the people’s right to know. This award is 
a replica in miniature of a Colonial press. 
It weighs five pounds and is pure silver, 
executed by Colonial Williamsburg’s 
William de Matteo. Newton 
won the award when it was offered be 
fore three years ago. This will be pre 
sented at the luncheon 
dedication. 


craftsman, 


following the 


Further Sigma Delta Chi activity will 
be two business seminars starting on 
June 17 at the University. Cosponsors 
with Virginia Sigma Delta Chi are the 
Graduate School of Business Administra 
tion, of the University of Virginia, the 
Press Association and the As 
Editors of Virginia 
divided for 
and writers 
ness magazine editors, are 


Virginia 
sociated Business 
These seminars, 


editors 


newspape! 
business and busi 
an expansion 
of an experiment last summer. 
Business editors and writers from any 
where are invited to participate 
Delta Chi 
asked to 


Sigma 
particularly are 
the seminars, which 


members 
support 


4) 





NORTH CALLAHAN 


form a made 
this year cir t increased Sig 
ma Delta C activity i the field of 
continuing iucation 


and Washington 


cooperating In 


being 


Virginia profess 
and Lee Unive 
planning another seminar in 
area ol gton next fall 

Heads of the Associated Press and 


United Press International as well as of 


anothe1 


reporti in Lexir 


televisio1 ind broadcasting com 
to Charlottesville 


is will be the 


invited 
heads 
variou ournalstic organizations 

The University of Virginia 


to exhibit for the 


Library is 
first time 
scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Jef 
Other Jefferson items 


shown and a pilgrimage to 


will be 
Monticello is 


contemplated. | 
Personals 


About Members 


Riordan; formerly assistant 
Catholic Li 


Pennsylva 


Robert P 
cutive retary of the 


Villanova 


F tec appointment as ad 
ng manager of P. J. Kenedy & 

Sons, Publishers, New York City 
Several SDX member were among 
1960-61 CBS Foundation 
Affairs Fellowships at 
it They 
pecial study 

ry 


winner! I 


eat h 
and dis 


versity to en 


were 


able ther roaden their background 
for neeti th rowing 


itie in elect 


responsibil 
m.” The win 


ner ‘ 


Richard H. Compton, news ed 


itor and b lcaste KVTV, Sioux City 
Stephen Fentress, supervisor of 
news production, KMOX-TV, St. Loui 

Richard O. Moore, affairs director 
KQED, San Francisco; Richard Richter, 
telev n ne riter, CBS News, New 
York; Neil L. Spelce Jr., assistant new 

editor KTBC-AM-TV d tin, 
Raymond T. Yelkin, operations n 


nanagel 
KUHT, University of Kevin F 


Iowa 


Texa 
Houston 
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Serving Uncle Sam 





2nd Lt. Charles J. Heberle has 
been assigned to the 3d Infantry Division 
He berle 
er in Company A of the 
Signal 
June, 


Army 
in Germany. Lt a platoon lead 
Division's 123d 
Battalion, entered the 
1959 


Army in 


Army PFC Ireneo Gutierrez participat 
ed with other personnel from the 8th In 
fantry Division’s 28th Artillery in a re 
cent annual training test in Germany. He 
is a 1955 graduate of the University of 
Texas in Austin and a 1958 graduate of 
Columbia University 





Delany, reporter-assignment editor in 
television, CBS News, New York; Rich- 
ard Gibson, WCBS News, 
New York 

Thomas O'Reilly, chief photographer, 
Toledo, Ohio Blade, $1,000 
award from the Freedoms Foundation in 
February for his Fourth of July picture 
“Frame of Liberty.” 

Dean W. O’Brien, former education 
writer for the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen 
Patriot, is now on the University of Wis 
consin staff as publication editor for the 


news writer 


received a 


Wisconsin Improvement Program 

Robert D. Faiss, former city editor of 
(Nevada) Sun, has been 
appointed public relations officer for the 
Nevada Employment Security Depart 
ment 

William R. Gerler has established a 
public relations company in Racine, Wis- 
William 


the Las Vegas 


consin known as Gerler and 
Associates 

Vincent P. Chan was 
editor of the 
where he has 
reporter and 

Don O. Carlson 
Fulton, Morrissey 


count 


named magazine 
(Calif Dispatch 


general assignment 


Gilroy 
been 
sports editor 

joined the 
Company as an ac 


in the public relation 


recently 


executive 








“I think I’ve got a neat little ‘filler’ 
item for your farm page, Boss.” 


William D. de Matteo, Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg silversmith, is shown here 
with the silver replica of a celonial print- 
ing press which will be presented to a 
modern champion of freedom of informa- 
tion during the Sigma Delta Chi historic 
site ceremony. 


department. He was formerly associated 
with Wood and Wood Products Magazine 
Chicago, as executive editor 

A. Gayle Waldrop has resigned as di 
rector of the College of Journalism at the 
University of Colorado, to devote full 
time to teaching and research at the uni 
Waldrop, a member of the 
nalism faculty for 37 
as director of the region’s only 
ited journalism program since 1949 

Waldrop is now national president of 
the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, composed of 


versity jour- 
years, has served 


acc! ed 


the 46 accredited journalism institutions 
and is a past president of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism 
Harry P. Jeffers of Phoenixville, Pa 
has been appointed faculty supervisor of 
Boston University’s student-operated ra- 
dio station, WBUR-FM 


structor In 


Jeffers is an in- 
radio in the University’s 
School of Public Relations and Commu- 
nications 

A graduate of Temple University, 1956, 
and the State University of Iowa, where 
1957, 
Jeffers recently completed a tour of duty 
with the U. S. Army as a linguist for 
the National Security Agency at Ft 
Meade, Md. 

R. N. Wright, Jr.’s appointment as man 
ager of the Detroit office of the Dodge 
News Bureau recently announced 
Formerly, Wright was assistant news ed 
itor in the Chrysler Corporation Press 
Information Section. He joined Chrysler 
Corporation Public Relations in 1957 after 
more than a decade in newspape! 
as a writer and editor 

James R. Borcherding, assistant editor of 
Successful Farming 
promoted to 


he received his master’s degree in 


was 


work 


been 
editor. He is in 
charge of the dairy and special features 
departments of the magazine 

Frank Steinbruegge, 
newspaperman 


magazine, has 
associate 


former Atlanta 
who has held several 
with the National Association 
of Manufacturers, has 


positions 
been named as- 
sistant manager of the 12-state southern 
division of the organization 
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| New Members | 


The following journalists have been 
elected as members by the National 
Executive Council and have been en- 
rolled on the records of the Frater- 
nity. 


DETROIT: Ed Batchelor, D.A.C. News; 
Carl E. Cederberg, WJBK-TV: Jchn 
Dempsey, WJBK-TV; Stewart Didzun, 
Detroit Harold R. Gerace, Flint 
Journal; Clayton Irwin, Detroit News; 
James C. Jones, Newsweek; Harold 
Schachern, Detroit News; Lee Smits, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company; Er- 
ik Pierce, Motor News; Jerry J. Sulli- 
van, Detroit News; Robert H. Thaw, 
WJBK-TV; Philip L. Thomas, Associated 
Press; Kenneth A. Thompson, Detroit 
Free Press; Thomas V. Waber, WXYZ; 
Ralph R. Watts, Detroit News; David 
Wilkie, Automotive News; Paul E. Wil- 
liams, WWJ-TV; and Murray Young, 
WJBK-TV 

CENTRAL FLORIDA: Lloyd Karr, 
publisher, Winter Park Sun Herald; 
George Kelly Lyons, editor, International 
Brahman Review 


News; 


Revista Cebu, Kissim- 

William Leo Schumaker, editor 
publisher, Kissimmee Gazette; Al- 
vin Bernard Webb, Jr., bureau manager, 
United Press International, Cape Canav- 
eral 

CHICAGO: Jules Dubois, foreign cor- 
respondent, Chicago Tribune Press Serv- 
ice, Inc 

CLEVELAND: Hugh Danaceau, 
editor, Station KYW and KYW-TV 

FORT WORTH: Paul Richard Brook- 
shire, sports editor, Bryan (Texas) Daily 
Eagle 

HAWAII: Philip Reynolds Mayer, copy 
reader, The Honolulu Star-Bulletin 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI: Charles L 
Blood, columnist, The Kansas City Star; 
Richard S. Hunter, associate editor, Mid- 
Continent Bottler; O. Joe Olson, copy- 
The Kansas City Star; Joseph 
R. Snyder, editor and co-publisher, Gal- 
latin North Missourian 

OKLAHOMA CITY: Charles Leo Ben- 
nett, managing editor, The Daily Oklaho- 
man Oklahoma City Times; Ray- 
mond Haywood Fields, publisher, The 
Guymon (Okla.) Herald; Jack Jones, spe- 
cial writer, The Oklahoma City Times; 
Samuel Edward Lee, publisher and edi- 
tor, Harper County Journal, Buffalo, 
(Okla.); William Francis Sansing, state 
editor, The Associated Press; Francis 
William Thetford, staff writer, The Daily 
Oklahoman 

NEW YORK: John Luter, editor, press 
section, Newsweek 

SAN DIEGO: Lester M. Bell, military 
writer, San Diego Union; Lawrence A. 
Freeman, east county representative, Un- 
Publishing Co., El Cajon; 
William Dickson Johnston, manager, Bor- 
Sun, Borrego Springs; Walter C. 
Steffen, Sunday edition writer, San Diego 
Union; Russell Van Denburgh, financial 
writer, San Diego Union; Otho Rolla Wil- 


mee; 


and 


news 


reader, 


and 


ion-Tribune 


rego 
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liams, outdoor editor, San Diego Union 

SAN JOAQUIN, CALIFORNIA: Jo- 
seph E. Doctor, editor, the Exeter (Calif.) 
Sun; James E. Griffith, city editor, The 
Bakersfield Californian; David Hale, re- 
porter, The Bakersfield Californian; Sid- 
ney Herbert Hosking, Jr., sports editor, 
Visalia (Calif.) Times-Delta; Frank B. 
Hubbard, assistant city editor, The Bak- 
ersfield Californian; Ralph F. Kreiser, 
editorial writer, The Bakersfield Califor- 
nian; William Laurence McSwain, Jr., 
managing editor, The Hanford (Calif.) 
Sentinel; Harry Allen Nordwick, editor, 
Madera (Calif.) Daily News-Tribune; 
Russell M. Powell, news director, KFRE 
AM-FM-TV; Robert M. Raison, assistant 
editor and publisher, Dinuba (Calif.) Sen- 
tinel; Leonard Layton Rowell, news edi- 
tor, Visalia (Calif.) Times-Delta; Claude 
Ray Snelling, publications and publicity 
director, College of the Sequoias, Visalia. 

SEATTLE: Julius Gius, editor, The 
Bremerton (Wash.) Sun; Paul Nelson, 
associate editor, Pacific Builder and Engi- 
neer. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Max Cooper, staff 
writer, Aberdeen (S. D.) American 
News 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS: A. Clay Moll- 
man, editor, Millstadt Enterprise, Mill- 
stadt, and Canteen News, East 
St. Louis, Illinois; William James Young, 
sports publicity director, Southern II- 
linois University, Carbondale. 

WEST TEXAS: James Eugene Cornish, 
editor and publisher, Post (Texas) Dis- 
patch; Edgar Roland Hays, editor and 
publisher, Lockney (Texas) Beacon; Wil- 
bur Jacob Kalb, oil editor, Lubbock 
(Texas) Avalanche-Journal; Ralph L. 
Sellmeyer, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock; Elyson B. Taylor, Jr., reporter- 
deskman, Lubbock (Texas) Avalanche- 
Journal; Floyd Carroll Wood, sports edi- 
tor, Brownfield (Texas) News 

TOLEDO: Bernard David Morris, news 
director, Midwestern Broadcasting Sys- 
tem-WOHO Radio; Edward S. Tycenski, 
chief photographer, WTOL-TV. 

PITTSBURGH: B. Kendall Crane, di- 
rector, radio-TV, WDUQ-FM and WDUQ- 
TV, Duquesne University; Arnold Gold- 
berg, editor, The Evening Standard, Un- 
iontown; John Kulamer, news director, 
KDKA; George J. McManus, regional 
editor, The Iron Age; Clemens B. 
Schwartz, managing editor, Valley Daily 
News, Tarentum; William V. Wallace, Jr., 
editor, Steel Magazine. 


Illinois 
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@Pbituaries 





E. E. Severn (UW-’'18), of Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Frank P. Smith (ChiP-Pr-’48), 56, re- 
porter for the Chicago (Ill.) Sun-Times, 
died January 10. 

William A. Sumner (KnS-’14), 67, pro- 
fessor of agricultural journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin, died January 
10 after a lengthy illness. 

Arthur G. Taaffe (OrS-’26), of Salem, 
Oregon. 

Fred D. Thompson (Aus-Pr-'47), of 
Austin, Texas, died December 12, 1959 

Clarence G. (Pete) Wellington (KC- 
Pr-’47), 69, executive editor of the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Star, died January 20 
enroute to Jamaica. 

Paul Ackerman (ChiP-Pr-’51), of Elm- 
hurst, Illinois, died January 16, 1956. 

William Blaine Arnold (SAnt-Pr-’57), 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Frank S. Baker (UW-Pr-’15), publisher 
of the Tacoma (Wash.) News-Tribune, 
died January 31, 1960. 

Roscoe Cate, Jr., (Okl-'26), 54, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma vice president for busi- 
ness and finance, died January 19, 1960. 

Lt. Col. Murl Corbett, USMC (Tem- 
53), of Upper Darby, Pa., died suddenly 
February 18, 1960. 

Theodore W. Galanter (Min-’38), of 
Los Angeles, Calif., died October 6, 1959. 

William W. Raynolds (NeOh-Pr-’51), of 
Cleveland, Ohio, died in August, 1958. 

Royal A. Turner (SDS-Pr-’51), 86, of 
Brookings, S. Dak., died January 24, 
1960 following a heart attack. 

M. Scott Waldon (But-’29), of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., died March 7, 1960 of a 
heart attack. 

Melville Rawn (Mon-’30), of Evanston, 
Illinois, died January 10. 

Herbert O. Rice (Ill-'19), of St. Fran- 
cisville, Illinois, died November 9, 1959. 





BOOKS BY BROTHERS 


The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS is anzx- 
ious to print notices on recent books 
written by members on non-journal- 
istic subjects. Books about journal- 
ism and allied fields are reviewed in 
THE QUILL. 











Sigma Delta Chi member and longtime 
special news editor for the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, Victor H. Schoffelmayer, has 
signed a contract with the Naylor Com- 
pany of San Antonio, Texas, for publica- 
tion of his fourth book, “Southwest Trails 
to New Horizons.” 

Mr. Schoffelmayer’s new book deals 
with the development of the southwest- 
ern United States from the arid wilder- 
ness of yesterday to the highly produc- 
tive agricultural region which it is to- 
day. The author now resides in Duarte, 
California. 
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. e,°e NEW YORK PROFESSIONAL—A special prize for news re- 
Chapter Activities porting about the United Nations was proposed by Am- 
bassador Carlos P. Romulo of the Philippines, at the annual 
dinner of the Deadline Club, the New York professional 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, on May 12. The former presi 
Each chapter should appoint a correspondent to report dent of the United Nations General Assembly pointed out 
local Sigma Delta Chi activities to the SDX NEWS such a prize would help the world organization improve 
its work. William C. Payette, general sales manager of 
United Press International, was installed as chapter presi- 
dent, succeeding John A. Brogan 
Woody Klein, a member of the staff of the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun was awarded the James Wright 
Brown Memorial Plaque of the Deadline Club. The award 
was based on a series of news articles on slum clearance in 
New York City, written after he had lived for more than 
a month in some of the city’s worst slum areas. He had 
previously received the New York Newspaper Guild’s Page 
One Award for the same articles 
The award honors the memory of the late James Wright 
Brown, Chairman of the Board of Editor and Publisher 
who was national honorary president of Sigma Delta Chi 
in 1923 
Honorable mention went to Joseph Martin, Robert Mc- 
Carthy and Philip Santora of the New York Daily News, 
for a series of stories on subway safety, and to the staff 











of Newsday (Long Island) for a campaign against political 
corruption in Suffolk County 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND UNDERGRADUATE—Th« SOUTH DAKOTA—The annual chapter dinner meeting wé 
initiation of Pulitzer Prize-winning cartoonist Jim Berry- held in the Cataract Hotel at Sioux Falls April 7 
in to professional membership and a visit from Executive New officers elected were: Sid Davison, Howard, pres 
Director Victor Bluedorn highlighted the University of ident; William Gibson, Vermillion, vice-president; Aubrey 
Maryland Chapter’s Spring Initiation and Banquet or Sherwood, De Smet, treasurer, and George H. Phillips 
April 20 Brookings, secretary 


1 


Bluedorn also spoke briefly, restating the purposes of The names of E. E. Hanssen of Gettysburg and Marvin 
Sigma Delta Cl nd calling attention to the vast amount Gilbertson of Parkston were presented for membership and 
of work that tl fraternity has accomplished in becoming approved by unanimous vote of the members. L. L. Cole 
the spokesm: for the nation’s journalists. He said that man, Mobridge, gave a report on the regional SDX meet- 
Sigma Delta Chi has become to journalism what the Amer ing which was held in Aberdeen on March 18 and which 

Medical Association is to the medical profession and was attended by about a dozen members from North Da 

American Bar Association is to the law profession kota and about an equal number from South Dakota 
addition to Berryman, twenty University student Considerable discussion arose concerning freedom of ir 
initiated a indergraduate members of the frater formation and especially concerning the anti-advertising 
th e ceremonies rules of some organizations and anti-advertising laws 

Shown in the pi re are from the left: Dr. Carter Brvar passed by the legislature. Harold Card, Webster, moved 
chapter adv r; President Phillips; Bluedorn, Berrymar that a committee be appointed by the chairman to draft, 
ind Prof. Alfred Crowell, head of the Journalism and Pul with a committee of the Press Association, a resolution 
lic Relatior , : condemning the anti-advertising laws as being restrictive 

of information to which the public is entitled. The mo 
tion was carried 

It was suggested that SDX cooperate with the Dakota 
Centennial Commission and publicize the activities of the 
Commission. Various members rose to condemn the at- 
tempts by doctors and the Medical Association to secure 
free publicity and free advertising for the profession 


George Phillips 


DES MOINES—Speaker at Joint SDX-Des Moines Press & 


Radio Club dinner was “America’s most honored jour 


nalist,” so termed because he has won the Pulitzer Prize 
(1958), Heywood Broun and Raymond Clapper Awards 
(1955), and the Sigma Delta Chi award three times (53-55 
58 Clark Mollenhoff, Washington Correspondent for the 
Des Moines Register & Tribune 
The Pulitzer came to Mollenhoff for his stories exposing 
racketeering labor leaders. The Register & Tribune re 
ceived the Sigma Delta Chi public service award for the 
ame storie When he was named in 1959 to receive the 
Lovejoy Memorial Award of Colby College and the Na 
tional Headliner Award, he was termed “America’s most 
honored journalist.” 
Mollenhoff was introduced at the joint dinner by Richard 
Four members of WJBK-TV news staff are welcomed into Thailing, SDX Chapter President. The Des Moines Press 
the Detroit Professional chapter by President William J Club presented its annual Bent Cane award for “a sig 
Trepagnier following February initiation ceremonies. Left to nificant contribution to Iowa journalism” to Frank Miller, 
right: Murray Young, Robert H. Thaw, Carl Cederberg and tegister political cartoonist and artist. The meeting was 
John Dempsey held at the Press Club April 28.—Dick Thailing 
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CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA—The city desk of every news- 
paper should be geared to get the hard-to-get news, accord- 
ing to Earl Selby, city editor of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin 

Selby outlined the Bulletin’s technique in “team report- 
ing” which that paper used in an exposé of voting frauds 
and in a successful series on suburban problems. The city 
editor contrasted the “complete cooperation” the Bulletin 
received in its series on suburban life with the “open hos- 
tility” it encountered from officials in exposing the voting 
frauds. At one point, he disclosed, the newspaper retained 
an attorney and used a writ of mandamus to open the 
records 

The Bulletin’ 


itor who got first-hand knowledge by assigning, directing, 


reporting team included a “built-in” ed- 


twenty-eight re 
operating in pairs (like detectives), and a rewrite 
" 


lby contended this group effort, this pooling of tal 
a story authenticity 


to and working with as many as 


members put in about 2,500 man-hours on 

fraud series which started with the simple 

a GI who was killed in Korea and who 

ied on the voting rolls four years later. This 

touched off an investigation by the Pennsylvania 

Department and, to date, fifteen arrests have been 

Prosecution is now up to the authorities,” Selby 

The city editor, speaking to the Central Pennsylvania 

of Sigma Delta Chi at the Patriot-News Building 

said that newspapers today are so busy 

last minute news that they neglect to see the 

of what happened yesterday, last week or last 

the Bulletin proved in the series on suburban 

there’s a “scoop” in some stories that have been 
years—right before our eyes 

pre-session photo huddle with Selby are, left to 

Ed Wallace of the Hanover Sun; Dick Wall of the 

i ania Chamber of Commerce and chapter treas- 

urer, and Jack Richards of the Pottsvill 


uu Republican 
Clem Sweet 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—Approximately twenty new mem- 
bers of the San Antonio professional journalism chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi were on hand for the annual meeting 

d-May. Plans are now being made for the annual ban 

t which annual awards, both first and second places 
innounced in these categories: news story, radio 
ipt or tape, TV news 


editorial 


ript or tape, sports story, 


sf 
picture. Ray Neumann, formerly of 


1 Press, heads the awards committee 
iting committee for next year’s officers was 
nced by President Hurd. They are Johnny Williams, 
Louis Engelke and Floyd Aten, Jr 
With President Hurd hospitalized for prolonged treat- 


ment of a 


iirman 


pinal ailment, his duties during the remainder 
f the chapter’s fiscal year will be assumed by Bill Cun- 
Floyd Aten 


ningham, first vice-president 
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NORTH TEXAS STATE UNDERGRADUATE—Eddie Barker, 
news director of Dallas’ KRLD radio-TV, told the North 
Texas State College chapter of Sigma Delta Chi at its April 
meeting how kindness to a distressed woman resulted in 
an exclusive story that made national headlines. Barker 
discussed his personal interview with Mrs. Frances Spears, 
wife of the Dallas naturopath suspected of bombing an air- 
liner 

Dr. Robert Spears was questioned in connection with 
the mysterious plunge of a National Airlines DC-7B into 
the Gulf of Mexico last November 16. The crash took 42 
lives. The naturopath’s name appeared on the ill-fated air- 
liner’s passenger list, but suspicion soon arose as to 
whether he had actually been aboard. 

“Greater competitive coverage of news by newspapers, 
radio, and television has made the exclusive story very 
rare,’ Barker pointed out. The newsman said that by be- 
ing kind to Mrs. Spears when her friends had deserted 
her he was able to obtain his interview. In the picture 
from the left are: Joe Hickman, Dallas radio announcer 
who introduced the speaker; Delbert McGuire, faculty ad- 
visor; Barker, and Norman Baxter, chapter president 


New officers for 1960 of the Northwestern Ohio Chapter, 
Sigma Delta Chi, from the left: Bernard Judy, editorial writer, 
The Blade, Toledo, president; Al G. Smith, press relations 
manager, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, secretary, and Wil- 
liam Day, Sunday magazine editor, The Blade, Toledo, vice 
president. Ben Strange, publisher of the Risingsun Unique- 
Derrick, treasurer, was unable to be present. 
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AKRON PROFESSIONAL—More than 100 Ohio high school 
students and their advisers attended the annual “Careers 
in Journalism” Clinic sponsored by the Akron Chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi on April 2 at the University of Akron 
Panel speakers who took part were M. B. Dolinger, publi 
relations executive, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Cleve 
land, who spoke on public relations; Gordon “Skip” Ward, 
newscaster for WTOL-TV, Toledo, on radio and TV news 
casting; Robert L. Cromwell, editor of two magazines for 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland, industrial editing and 
Loris Troyer, editor of the Kent, Ohio Record-Courier, 
newspapering 

Luncheon speaker was Terry Turner, radio and televisio 
columnist for the Chicago Daily News and former Akron 
Beacon Journal reporter and columnist 

In the photo are from the left: Loretta Bobo and Margo 
Voltz, Akron area high school students; Loris Troyer, ed 
itor of the Kent, Ohio Record-Courier who spoke on new 


papering as a career, and Lee Lavery, high school student 


MILWAUKEE PROFESSIONAL—Frank P. Zeidler, who con 
cluded twelve years of “outstanding public service a 
ayor of the city of Milwaukee” in April, has been con 
gratulated by the Milwaukee Professional Chapter for 
promoting the public’s right to know what is going on in 


the Milwaukee government.” A resolution was present 


ed to Zeidler by James N. Meyer (right), chapter president 

The presentation was made at a meeting honoring Zeidler 
as one of the great municipal leaders in the United States 
The resolution declared that Zeidler “has consistently been 
a champion of the public’s right to know by maintaining 
an ‘open door’ policy in his office so that the press, radio 
and television could perform their vital duties of inform- 
ing the public.” 

Zeidler was also described as being “an outspoken critic 
of any attempts to suppress news or to prevent the com- 
munications media from performing their duties—Lucas 
Staudacher 


T. LOUIS PROFESSIONAL—Eight members of the St. Louis 


professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi who usually write 
news, made some news of their own on April 9. They took 
their day off to drive 100 miles from St. Louis to the 
Southern Illinois University campus in Carbondale, IIL, 
to tell 400 Southern Illinois high school students and their 
advisers about careers in journalism. Officially, the Sigma 
Delta Chi professionals co-sponsored the 10th annual 


Kelliher Killenberg 


Spring Conference of the Southern Illinois School Press As- 
sociation 

The SDX men from St. Louis talked on such subjects as 
“Writing a News Story,” “Qualities of a Good Editor,” 
What’s News?,” “Photography for Yearbooks,” and “Pro 
duction of the School Newspaper by Letterpress.” 

C. L. “Con” Kelliher, president of the St. Louis chapter 
led the delegation. Kelliher is a member of the city news 
staff of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He was joined by 
George A. Killenberg, city editor of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, who was co-chairman of the talent procurement 
committee with Roger Johnson, who was unable to make 
the trip The St. Louis professionals brought as a headline 
speaker the assistant to the publisher of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, Joseph Holland. Other SDX men serving as 
“visiting professors of journalism” for a day were Jack 
Griffin of KMOX-TV, Horace Barks of Horace Barks Pub 
lications, Bob Briggs, chief photographer of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat; Edward Evers, production manager of 
the Globe-Democrat; and James Lubbock of Frank As 
sociates, a specialty writing firm 








PLAN NOW 
to attend the 1960 convention 
at the 


Biltmore Hotel 
New York City 


November 30-December 3, 1960 
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Raymond 
Clapper 
Memorial 


Two awards for distinguished Washington reporting... 


VANCE TRIMBLE of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers has 


just won both the Raymond Clapper Memorial Award and 
the Sigma Delta Chi award for distinguished Washington 


reporting in 1959. This is high honour, indeed. 

In announcing that Mr. Trimble had won the Clapper 
Award, the judges praised him “for his enterprising, well- 
written and persistent investigation and reporting of Con- 
gressional payroll nepotism and secrecy.” 


With the Sigma Delta Chi award, his citation read, 


in part: “Mr. Trimble’s series of articles dealing with 
nepotism and payroll abuses in Congressional circles dis- 
closes real initiative, resourcefulness, and courage. They 
constitute a significant contribution to the finest tradi- 
tions of the American Press that the public has a right 
to know.” 


We couldn’t agree more. Vance Trimble’s many readers 
will be pleased to know their admiration for him is shared 
by the experts. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 








WWWWWuat Do You 4 
KNOW ABOUT NEWSPAPERS e 


Who won the N. W. Ayer Cup for typographical excellence? 


SEE E&P—PAGE 16—APRIL 23 


What does Jim Hagerty think of screening questions for pres- 


idental press conferences? 
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SEE E&P—PAGE 21—APRIL 30 


were two metropolitan daily newspapers consolidated re- 
cently P 


SEE E&P—PAGE 26—APRIL 30 


will the Gillette Safety Razor Company break its million- 


dollar newspaper ad campaign? 


SEE E&P—PAGE 26—MAY 14 


Why have some New York newspapers been taken off the news- 


stands? 


SEE E&P—PAGE 11—MAY 7 


WHO, WHAT, WHERE, WHEN or WHY . if you want to know what's 
going on in the newspaper business, there's no place for finding out like ED 


ITOR & PUBLISHER. Order your very own pe rsonal subscription today. Mail 


the coupon 


Editor & MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Editor & Publisher 


Publisher 1475 Broadway 


New York 36, N.Y 


Please enter my subscription to Eprror & PUBLISHER 
for 1 year, effective with the earliest possible issue. 
The spot news paper of the Check for $6.50 enclosed \ ) Please bill me 


i later 
newspaper and advertising fields 


Name ; ; Position 


rIMES TOWER, 1475 BROADWAY Newspaper OI Company 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. . 


Addre SS 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U.S., possessions, 


and Canada; all other countries, $10.00 














